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was born in Odessa in 1890, won the 
Rubinstein Prize at the age of 9, and at 14 
became a pupil of Leschetizky in Vienna. 
His London debut in 1909 was the com- 
mencement of a brilliant career, and 
within a few years his fame as a leading 
interpreter of classical-romantic piano 
music had become international. 

He was a great friend and admirer of 
Rachmaninoff, of whose works he has 
made a number of superb records, 
including the Second Concerto and the 
Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini. 


MIS LATEST RECORDING 


Medtner — Sonata in G Minor, Op. 22 C 3310-11 


OTHER OUTSTANDING 
WORKS 


With The London Philharmonic Orchestra 


Rachmaninoff — Concerto No. 2 in 
C Minor, Op. |8 - me e _ C 2973-6 


Rachmaninoff—Rhapsody ona Lianaes 
of Paganini, Op. 43 : 


Beethoven — Concerto No. 5 in 
E Flat, Op. 73 (The “ Emperor") 6 + oe 


With The Halle Orchestra 
Grieg — Concerto in A Minor, Op. !6 C 32647 


- C 3062-4 
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Specially produced to enable you tq keep abreast of all 
things musical and containing critical reviews of record- 
ings both new and from the catalogue, ‘‘ THIS MONTH 
OF MUSIC ”’ is regarded by many—so they tell us—as an 
infallible guide to the worth-while releases. Naturally, in 
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Nicolai Miaskovsky 


Other recent recordings from the U.S.S.R. 


Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor.’ Sung by Artists 
of the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow, with the 
Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra. 


X.265 Scene of Yaroslavna with Vladimir 
Galitsky. 
Sung by K. Derjinskaya and A. Pirogev 
Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre 
State Orchestra. 
Conductor A. Melik-Pashayev 


The GRAMOPHONE 


available in this country 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


Op. 44 


played by David Oistrakh (Laureate of the All-Union 
and International Competitions) with the U.S.S.R. 
State Orchestra. Conductor: A. Gauk. X.272-276. 


There have up till now been few opportunities to hear the works 


of Nicolai Miaskovsky played in this country. In his own country 
he is regarded as the musician who is carrying on and developing 


the great traditions of Russian Symphonic Music. Miaskovsky is the 


composer of twenty-one symphonies as well as five string quartets 
and a cycle of songs on verses by Leontov. The concerto for violin 
was written in 1938. Throughout all his works there is apparent a 
strongly original and creative personality. 


X.266 Konchak’s Air Sung by M. Mikhailov 


Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre 
State Orchestra. 
Conductor Professor A. Orlov. 


X.267 The Polovtsian Dances and Chorus 


The Bolshoi Theatre State 
Orchestra and Choir 


Conductor A. Melik-Pashayev 


X.268 The Polovtsian Dances and Chorus 
(conclusion) 
Duet of Prince Igor and Yaroslavna 
Sung by K. Derjinskaya 
and A. Baturin 
Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre 
State Orchestra. Conductor L. Steinberg 


Prokofiev’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Ballet 
Suite No. 2. Played by the Moscow 
State Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by the composer. Z.1-6 


Tchaikovsky’s variations on a Rococo 
theme for ‘cello and Orchestra. 
Danya Shafran, Violincello (Laureate at the 
All Union Competition) with The Leningrad 
State Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Conductor A. Gauk. X.269/7 | 


X Series 12” Gold Label 6/- plus tax 3/1 Id. 
Z Series 10” Gold Label 4/- plus tax 2/74d. 


Decca records 


ISSUED BY THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, S.W.9 
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| FOLK SONGS 


votna 

Jan Masaryk 
dark); 

e beloved 15 Oe high 


si Kone Vrany 
Umrem (W When 


we die): Sung in Czechish 
DB 6157 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF AMERICA 
Conducted by Hans Kindler 
Czech Rhapsody Weinberger - 


GRAND OPERA ORCHESTRA 
Martha — Selection 


MOISEIWITSCH 
Sonata in G Minor, Op. 22 Medtner - C 3310-11 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Piano accompaniment by Marcel Gazelle 


Negro Spiritual Melody (from the Largo 
DB 6158 


- ©3360 


- C3361 


Flotow - 


of the “New World” Symphony) 
Dvorak-Kreisler - - 


Ave Maria Schubert-Menuhin - = 





JOE LOSS 
and his ae 
A fool with a Dream ns 
¢ Don’ tget around much any ‘More 


"ei not roll those blue, ee wr 
Eyes ; You'll never Know 





GLENN MILLER 

R in’ Wild and his Orchestra 
unnin ild - ‘ ‘ _ 
Pavanne - - - ‘ Seo 5805 


* 1943 SWING MUSIC SERIES * 


BUDDY FEATHERSTONHAUGH 
and the Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 
Washboard Blues; Woo Woo - 


SIDNEY BECHET 


and his New Orleans Feetwarmers 
One o’clock Jump ; Blues in Thirds 


ARTIE SHAW 


and his Orchestra 
Alone Together ; Who’s Excited? 


x k * 


The Gramophone Company Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex 


- B 9339 


- B9340 


- B934I 








Smetana, who was the 

founder of the Bohemian 

School and his most famous 

follower Dvorak,made much 

use of Czech folk idiom in 

their music, of which there 

aresome charming examples 

recorded by the Czech 

Philharmonic Orchestra on their visit to this 
country two or three years before the out- 
break of the war. Here is a selection: 


Conducted by Rafael Kubelik 


Parts | to 3 — Moldau — 
Parts 4 to 6 — from Bohemia’ s endows 
and Forests - - 


Smetana — My Country (Ma Vast) 
; —" 


Conducted by Vaclav Talich 

Dvorak — Slavonic Dances 

No. | in C Major and No. 2 in E Minor 

No. 3 in A Flat and No. 6 in D Major 

No. 4in F Major. Pts. | and2 - 
No. 5 in A Major and No. 7 in C Minor 
No. 8 in G Major and No. 9 in B Major 
No. 10 in E Minor and No. 12 in D Flat 
No. I] in F and No. 13 in B Flat Minor 
No. 14 in B Flat and No. 15 in C Major 


No. 16 in A Flat. Pts. | and2 - 
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JOHN McCORMACK 
Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 
White in the moon the long road 
Lies, Somervel!. The street sounds }DA 1834 


to the soldiers’ Tread. Somervell - 


GWEN CATLEY and DENNIS NOBLE 
with the Halle Orchestra cond. by Warwick Braithwaite 
The Manly Heart (‘The Magic Flute") 
Mozart. Give me thy hand, oh 
Fairest (‘Don Giovanni") Mozart . 


B 9338 


NOEL COWARD 
Piano accompaniment by Robb Stewart 
Don’t let’s be beastly to the 
Germans. Coward. The Welcom- 
ing Land. Recitation.Clemence Dane 





B 9336 








ROBERT WILSON 


Tenor 
Orchestra conducted by Phil Green 


Jeanie with the light brown Hair “bso 1053 


Heavenalone - - - - 
*“*HUTCH” 

You rhyme with everything that’s) 

Beautiful. With vocal Quartet - - $BD 1054 
You’re lovely to Hold - - . 

MASTER THOMAS CRIDDLE 
Organ accompaniment by Andrew Fenner 

Smilin’ Through. Penn - = —— 


Bless this House. Brahe - . 
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EDITORIAL 


HAVE three particularly interesting 

letters on my desk at the moment, one 
from a Gunner with the Persian and Irak 
forces, one from a Trooper in the New 
Zealand Armoured Corps in the Middle 
East and one from a Sergeant with the 
B.N.A.F. All three were sent in July, Here 
are some extracts from the Gunner’s letter : 


“I thought you might be interested to 
know of the welcome with which my friends 
and I greet the arrival of THE GRAMOPHONE 
in these arid wastes each month. It is read 
with interest and regret—regret that we are 
not in a position to enjoy the excellent, if 
limited, fare which the Recording Angels 
are providing for the more fortunate ones 
at home—and with thanks to you for carry- 
ing on as you have done during these 
awkward days. So far, in nearly two years, 
only one issue (February 1943) is missing, 
but as we had North Africa and Sicily to 
contend with as well as mailbags this can 
be understood. 


‘Tn addition to the usual subject matter, 


the correspondence page usually provides 
us with a little food for thought and argu- 
ment and we would particularly like to 
support the views expressed by May Bayley 
in your May issue regarding the very unfair 
and crushing tax now imposed on records. 
One might bear it were books similarly 
taxed or were one assured that prices would 
return to normal as soon as possible on the 
cessation of hostilities, but we greatly fear 
that the high prices now required from us 
will prevail when such ‘ Forgotten Men’ 
as we are able to enjoy the fruits of the 
recording companies’ labour in our own 
homes.”” 

I must interrupt the Gunner’s letter at 
this point to deprecate that remark about 
books. I do not believe that the cause of 
music will be advanced by penalising books 
as well as records. When Sir Kingsley Wood 
funked the odium of taxing books it was not 
out of respect for literature, but because 
he is a prominent Wesleyan who did not 
dare to expose himself to the taunt of having 
taxed the Bible. No doubt he explored every 
avenue and left no stone unturned in his 
search for a way to tax Shakespeare, Homer 
and Dante without taxing the Bible, but the 
combined efforts of his red tapeworms at 
the Treasury failed to discover a plausible 
method and he was left to batten upon 
music in his assault upon art and beauty. 
I am not one of those who think that 
because the Germans dropped a bomb on 
St. Paul’s we should drop a bomb on St. 
Peter’s. That kind of argument is effective 
only when apes are flinging coconuts at 
one another in a coconut plantation. 


If Sir Kingsley Wood or any other Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer tries when the war 
is over to maintain the iniquitous tax on 
music I hope that the men who come back 
from active service overseas will refuse to 
pay any kind of tax until the tax on music 
is lifted. I shall be delighted to take an 
active part in any such demonstration. 

To return to the Gunner’s letter : 


** It is with some amusement that I have 
remarked your readers’ choice of oft 
ridden (and bedridden) war horses from the 
Beethoven and Mozart stable (magnificent 
animals though they may be!), and even 
the Brahmins are apt to recommend yet 
another First or Fourth instead of that 
remarkable recording of the Alto Rhapsody 
by negress Marian Anderson. I wonder 
why such works as the Howell Elegy for 
Strings, the Vaughan Williams Tallis 
Fantasia and the Moeran Trio recently 
presented on four shilling (once upon a time) 
records to an undeserving public, have, to 
my knowledge, received no fraction of the 
praise they merit from your readers. And 
why such things as the recording of a bit of 
the Verdi Requiem and the Ave Maria from 
(I believe) the Sicilian Vespers—the most 
flawless record of its year—are allowed to 
disappear from the lists for lack of support.” 

Let me interpose a comment. When I 
recall how many readers of this paper wrote 
to ask me why I was testing their faith in 
myself so hardly by recommending a 
recording of Brahms’ Second Symphony— 
the first of Brahms’ Symphonies to be 
recorded—lI cannot feel as pessimistic as my 
correspondent. I have no doubt whatever 
that when as many more years have passed 
since the recording of that Brahms Sym- 
phony the capacity for appreciation among 
devotees of the gramophone will be 
quadrupled. I have repeatedly suggested to 
readers the desirability of being more 
adventurous in their search for music, but 
so long as musical adventure is so expensive 
we must expect all this caution. 

I should like to quote at much greater 
length from this interesting letter, but space 
forbids. For instance my Gunner corre- 
spondent asks why the activities of C.E.M.A. 
cannot continue when the war is over, and 
I am heartily in agreement with him. I 
have no doubt whatever that the prospect 
for music (leaving the other arts out of the 
discussion) after the war is magnificently 
bright, and I know that the recording 
companies are laying their plans accord- 
ingly. I anticipate a tremendous advance 
in recording during the next decade and I 
should be as loth to accept the present 
position as final as I should be loth to 


believe that THE GRAMOPHONE will con- 
tinue after the war to be a living skeleton 
among papers. We are as full of plans for 
the paper as the recording companies are 
full of plans for musical reproduction. 

Now for the letter of that Trooper in 
the N.Z. Armoured Corps: 

‘“* The question of re-recording the Elgar 
Symphonies is one that crops up periodically 
in your columns and one which, we trust, 
will do so until the desired and, after all, 
not so unreasonable objective is obtained . . . 
I would mention that the matter of the new 
recordings of these two most important 
works is one on which all the considerable 
number of gramophonists I have met ‘ out 
here’ are unanimously agreed. There is no 
excuse whatever on the part of either 
H.M.V. or Columbia for failing to fulfil 
what is a genuine need. 

** Those of us who like to think that 
Elgar’s Symphonies are as important a 
part of our heritage as the great works of 
Beethoven and Brahms (more so from the 
nationalist point of view) see no sense in 
having available up to half a dozen superb 
recordings of Beethoven’s Third and Fifth 
or Brahms’ First, and only records of 
Elgar which, however admirable as inter- 
pretations or as representatives of their 
particular periods of recording, cannot now 
be heard in complete comfort. 

“* Those of us who heard Elgar’s Second 
Symphony played in Cairo by the Palestine 
Orchestra some months ago, expressed our 
rage more than ever before when consider- 
ing the antidiluvian manifestation thereof 
that survives on discs. .. . 

“* A few things we would like to greet us 
on our return to civilisation: (1) A fresh 
recording of Ravel’s orchestration of 
Pictures at an Exhibition. Stokovsky’s trun- 
cated orchestra, pulled and pushed about in 
his usual manner, doesn’t go down. 
(2) Sibelius’ Third Symphony untrammelled 

by Society fetters. Apparently the Seventh 
is a hopeless case, although we hear tantalis- 
ing rumours of its having been recorded 
independently in America. (3) Brahms’ 
F minor Sonata, Op. 5, is absurdly overdue. 
(4) If some piquant short orchestral work 
is desired for. recording, what about 
Busoni’s Turandot Suite? We had it in 
Cairo and were very impressed.” 


I have no doubt whatever that both the 
Elgar Symphonies will be re-recorded, but 
I do not suppose that conditions are 
suitable for such an undertaking just 
now. At the same time if British music 
is to be helped by the British Council, 
representative work like that of Elgar 
should not be neglected. I cordially en- 
dorse my correspondent’s plea for those 
recordings that he mentions and agree with 
him that it really is preposterous that the 
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Brahms F minor Sonata has not been re- 
recorded. The Percy Grainger performance 
on four Columbia discs was unsatisfactory 
and has long been out of circulation. 

My third letter, from a Sergeant in the 
B.N.A.F., takes me to task for slighting 
Leoncavallo by coupling his name with 
Mussolini’s, and I hasten to assure him that 
I was thinking of the characters in Pag- 
liacci not the music. Let me quote: 

“Technically competent as modern 
British composers no doubt are, I hardly 
think Leoncavallo’s spirit can be troubled 
by any competition they may offer, or by 
any danger that their reputation may out- 


The GRAMOPHONE 


live his own. Fortunately greatness— 
Leoncavallo may at least be reckoned 
among the lesser great—consists of some- 
thing more than technical ability.” 

I must say it heartens me to think that 
Sergeants with opinions like these are able 
to represent this country in Italy with so 
much more commonsense than the ex- 
ponents of our official policy, though God 
knows I flatter officialdom when I call it a 
policy. This is the kind of man we want on 
AMGOT. 

Next month I shall be writing about 
Arthur Bliss. 

CompTON MACKENZIE. 





NEW MUSIC 


{7 is almost surprising, in these days, to find 
songs being issued at all; cheering to see 
some with so romantic a feeling as two pairs 
by Norman Fulton, published by the Oxford 
Press at 33. each pair (under one cover) : two 
with poems by Thomas Lodge of Tudor days, 
Love in My Bosom and A Lament in Spring ; and 
two Shakespeare favourites, Come Away, Death 
and O Mistress Mine. Sometimes around 1600 
words are a bit thin. Lodge, that curious 
physician-poet-dramatist who ceased writing 
nearly thirty years before he died, has a brief, 
almost laconic way with him. Mr. Fulton 
draws an attractive vocal line, reminds us of 
earlier Tudor-Flizabethan poem-setters without 
seeming to compete, and handles a harmony 
up-to-Delius with ease. Come Away has been 
set so often: one always hopes that the next 
setting will overpass one’s favourite. This one 
is mild ; I like a keener bite. The songs are 
pleasant evidence that not all composers yet 
think it necessary to grind or groan, or induce 
groans in others. Every time I see a nice song 
I wonder if we shall ever get a full representa- 
tion of art-song on records. But there seems to 
be nothing like a sufficient, proved public for it. 
Perhaps the passing of personal performance 
has much to do with it: that, and the draggled 
reign (possibly fading for ever) of the royalty 
ballad. 

Dr. Whittaker has edited for a band (strings- 
base, with optional’ flutes and piano) the Bach 
air Sheep May Safely Graze, which the O.U.P. 
has already issued in various forms—as of 
vocal solo and sundry keyboard fittings. The 
N.G.S. once recorded this air, which comes 
from a Birthday cantata, No. 208, entitled Was 
mir behagt. The work was composed at the wish 
of the Duke of Weimar, whom Bach served, to 
compliment another duke at whose hunting 
festival Duke Wilhelm Ernst was to be a guest. 
Several modern records exist, mostly in Ameri- 
can lists, and Decca has issued it this month 
by Kathleen Long. 


The Bartlett-Robertson two-piano form is in 
our Columbia catalogue. We might have a 
vocal version of this sweet theme, which Bach 
works with that profound broad ease that is the 
continuing despair of all of us who ever try to 
handle the pen and ruled paper. Anyone who 
knows a small string band should introduce this : 
if two flutes are not available, solo fiddles can 
perform. (Price 3s. Parts 4d. and 8d. each.) 


Not having two pianos, I can only play, 
employing another pair of hands to get in my 
way, parts of Alan Rawsthorne’s piano concerto, 
which is published in two-piano form (two 
copies needed ; 12s. 6d. each). An arrange- 
ment for strings and percussion, I ses, is also 
available, so it may be guessed that the work 
does not aim at depth, but is of a fairly light 
order. It lasts just under twenty minutes, and 


has three movements, Capriccio, Chaconne 
(ground bass, with trimmings and diversions), 
and Tarantella. The thematic matter is slight: 
the familiar modern whimsies take the place of 
older development of weighty subjects; and 
the harmony is of a butterfly order that is 
piquant in colour if not full-bodied. It might 
make a sprightly, titillating two-disc recording. 
Rawsthorne (/. 1905) has bzen recorded by 
Decca more than once—in the variations for 
two fiddles, and in some French nursery song- 
settings ; and H.M.V. put four piano Bagatelles 
on the last side of the Mceran Symphony, I 
remember. Good luck to all the younger end 
in these hard times! We oldsters feel for them. 
W.R.A. 





BENJAMIN DALE (1885-1943) 
tg JAMES DALE, who died with 
tragic suddenness a few days after celebrating 
his fifty-eighth birthday, was hardly the com- 
poser to appeal to the masses, but the discrimin- 
ating minority saw much to admire in his 
romantic style of composition. 

A Londoner by birth, Dale won a certain 
reputation as an organist before the first World 
War. He studied at the R.A.M. under Fred- 
erick Corder, Evlyn Howard-Jones and E. H. 
Lemare, later returning to his alma mater as a 
professor. He eventually became Warden 
there, holding that appointment at the time of 
his death, on July goth. 

It may well be that Dale’s experience in the 
notorious Ruhleben Camp, where he had the 
misfortune to be interned during the years 
1914-1918, undermined his health. His muse 
appeared to have deserted him of recent years 
and the news that a fresh work from his pen, 
The Flowing Tide, was down for performance at 
the “* Proms,” gave his admirers cause for much 
satisfaction. True, he had devoted a great deal 
of his time to work of an educational nature, 
particularly at the R.A.M., and in connection 
with the Associated Board, but valuable though 
that work undoubtedly was, there were many 
who. felt it had been accomplished at the 
expense of his creative faculty. 

As a consequence his output was not large, 
but it includes such fine things as the Piano 
Sonata (his Op. 1 and a work that has been 
unjustly neglected), and the Viola Suite. Dale 
showed a predilection for the viola, and in 
addition to the aforesaid suite he wrote a 
Phantasy for Viola and Piano, a Fantasia for Six 
Violas (Op. 5), and two songs from Twelfth 
Night for male voice with viola obbligato. 
Other works deserving of attention are Holiday 
Tune for small orchestra, English Dance for 
strings (with an alternative version for violin 
and piano), Ballade for violin and piano, Song 
of Praise for chorus and orchestra, and Four 
Christmas Songs for mixed voices. 


September, 1943 


The English Dance, which the composer stated 
in a letter published in THz GRAMOPHONE 
(April), was written in Ruhleben Camp, was 
part of the incidental music to The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Scored for double string quartet, 
the composer afterwards arranged it for piano 
and violin, and it is in this form that it has been 
admirably recorded by Ivor Newton and 
Frederick Grinke on Decca M530. Older 
readers will no doubt recall that the Romance 
from the viola suite appeared in the Vocalion 
catalogue. F. G. YOuEns. 





NICOLAS MEDTNER 


EW composers are so consistently sincere in 

their work as Nicolas Medtner. No mere 
salon effusions, his works are profound, poetic 
and solidly constructed, rewarding close atten- 
tion by revealing fresh beauty at every hearing. 
Like Chopin and Scriabine he shows a prefer- 
ence for the piano. He was Professor of Piano 
at the Moscow Conservatoire for a time and 
later toured the world as a concert pianist. 
In 1910 he retired to devote himself to composi- 
tion and the result of this can be seen in the list 
of poetic inspirations written sirice that time. 

During 1938 he recorded thirteen pieces for 
H.M.V. on six records in an album entitled 
“Nicolas Medmer—Representative Pianoforte 
Compositions.” The contents are fine 
examples of the composer’s style. They are: 
“Danza Jubiloza,” ‘‘ Danza Festiva,” an 
** Arabesque,” a “‘ Novelle,” and nine “ Fairy 
Tales.” 

Records of the Sonata Opus 22 have been 
issued this month,played by Benno Moiseiwitsch. 
This is a fine individual work and whoever is 
responsible for this recording must be con- 
gratulated on an excellent choice. There are 
other Sonatas which may be recorded some day. 


* The most outstanding of these is the very long 


but unquestionably great masterpiece, Opus 25, 
No. 2. The critic, Sorabji, speaks very highly 
of it in his book ‘‘ Around Music,” considering 
it to be one of the finest piano works ever to 
come out of Russia. 

If the composer’s health permits, it is to be 
hoped he will record it himself. It is doubtful 
if he will play again in public, but he is still 
composing, being engaged at present on a piano 
concerto, the third work in this form to come 
from his pen. 

His personality is charming and both he and 
Madame Medtner have a delightful sense of 
humour. Like most truly great people he is 
direct in speech, courteous and kindly in 
manner, never seeking to impress anyone with 
his knowledge. During a visit, he spoke about 
the musicians he had known in Russia and told 
me an amusing story about Scriabine being 
precipitated into the snow from a sledge which 
tried to turn a bend too quickly and how 
Alexander Nikolaevitch had grumbled that 
such an accident could only have happened in 
the country, never in the city. (Scriabine always 
preferred the city to the country.) 


Although he has lived in England for a 
number of years Nicolas Medtner is little known, 
never having sought publicity. 

As I see it, he is the greatest romantic com- 
poser in the world to-day and although his 
music is not generally known or appreciated, 
there are a few musicians of keen perception 
who acknowledge his genius, realising that his 
name will always live as a composer who pre- 
ferred to write music for all time rather than 
cater for the fickle minds which regard music as 
a fashionable pastime. A man of lesser spiritual 
calibre would have yielded long ago to the 
temptations of a world in which anything 
spurious is temporarily acclaimed then cast 
away together with its creator. 

Wituiam H. Brown. 
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FLORENCE AUSTRAL 


By F. W. 


jN 1922 the British National Opera, giving 
their first season at the Covent Garden 
Opera House, advertised as their trump card 
the entire Ring in English for the first time 
after the war. The driving force was Albert 
Coates, fathered by the old and wise Harry 
Higgins, chairman and pre-war manager of 
the Covent Garden Opera (as he used to 
put it “‘ the only European opera that paid 
its way and no subsidy’). Albert Coates 
had strong support in Percy Pitt (like 
Coates, a Leipzig student and disciple of 
Nikisch), the brilliant Eugene Goossens and 
Herman Greenbaum, a great coach for 
German opera. Also ready to hand and 
without engagements were many fine 
English and Australian singers—Edna 
Thornton the imperturbable contralto from 
Yorkshire, Robert Radford, that sunny and 
intelligent bass, a youthful Norman Allin, 
the American ‘* Wotan” Clarence White- 
hill of European reputation, Agnes Nichols 
a real springlike soprano, Kirkby Lunn, of 
vast Opera experience and glorious voice, 
handsome but unfortunate Arthur Jordan 
the finest young “‘ Siegfried ” England ever 
produced, as likewise was Frank Mullings 
in the “‘ older ” Siegfried category. There 
was Walter Hyde, England’s best ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
and Tudor Davies in the high bloom of his 
youth, equally proficient in lyric and 
dramatic roles and with a voice of amazing 
health and endurance. 

There only failed a “Brynnhilda ”’ and 
this arduous role was rapidly thrust on the 
good-natured shoulders of Florence Austral. 
She carried it for the following two years, 
the period of the B.N.O.C’s greatest story, 
and then cast it aside when she saw that the 
wear and tear on her voice would otherwise 
lead to disaster. 

Later on Herman Greenbaum was to 
relate to the German artists the story how 
Austral had to make her debut in the 
Garden’s first Twilight of the Gods in English 
and the handicaps our artists had to suffer 
if they wanted to follow an opera career. 
The Twilight of the Gods was booked for a 
Monday night. Eugene Goossens, who was 
to conduct, was conducting in Paris and 
only arrived in London on the Sunday in 
time to put in nine steady hours rehearsing 
with Florence, at the piano. The next day 
the performance took place without stage 
or orchestral rehearsal and not even a 
prompter. The story left the Germans 
incredulous. What our artists and the 
public have to tolerate seems pitiful, but 
it certainly makes the singers and instru- 
mentdlists resourceful and adroit. They 
learn to skate on thin ice but it must shame 
their artistic instincts. The boast of dis- 
pensing with the prompter leaves me cold. 
Those European artists of vast experience 
simply will not tolerate it. I remember 
when the Russian opera of Paris took over 
the old Lyceum in Drury Lane, I was 
present at their first rehearsal on a Sunday 
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evening. The theatre was old-fashioned but 
was without a “ coupole ” for a prompter. 
The company assembled on the stage 
completely stymied and waited there until, 
with oxygen blow-lamps, the supporting 
girder was cut through and a prompter’s 
box inserted. 

Nevertheless, surmounting all the diffi- 
culties and handicaps, that Covent Garden 
season of 1922 was outstandingly successful. 
It placed the B.N.O. firmly on its feet and 
gave our artists a fine scope. 

When Harry Higgins resumed the Covent 
Garden International by importing that 
galaxy of great singers Frida Leider, 
Géta Ljungberg, Lotte Lehmann, Maria 
Olszewska, Elisabeth Schumann, Delya 
Reinhardt, Frederick Schorr, Emil Schipper 
and Bruno Walter our English artists also 
had their chance to participate. In the 
1924 International season Austral sang her 
first ‘‘ Brynnhilda” in The Valkyrie with 
Lotte Lehmann, Emil Schipper and Maria 
Olszewska, Bruno Walter conducting. 

Her beautiful voice never shone to better 
advantage than in the Valkyrie Cry, which 
is always a sore trial for a dramatic soprano, 
lying as it does in the upper register of the 
voice. This success brought her to the 
notice of the American managers and, 
backed by the strong recommendation of 
Sir Edward Elgar, she was engaged for 
the Cincinnati Festival, May, 1925, for two 
appearances, singing, under the conductor 
Van der Stuken, Brahms’ ‘“ Requiem ” 
and Weber’s “ Ocean, thou mighty mon- 
ster’ (always a great number with her) 
and, under the late Frederick Stock, 
**Tsolda’s Death.” Such was her success 
that each year for the next twelve years she 
fulfilled an average of 30 lucrative engage- 
ments, comprising recitals and orchestral 
concerts and singing under the batons of 
such conductors as Fritz Reiner, Leopold 
Stokowski, Walter Damrosch, Alfred Hertz 
(who was effusive over her Verdi 
“Requiem ’’), Koussevitzky, Alexander 
Smallens, etc. She speaks with enthusiasm 
of the six hundred music clubs scattered 
over America that make such a solid basis 
for the activities of concert artists ; of the 
hostesses and honorary secretaries of these 
societies who entertain the artists ; and the 
many fine modern auditoriums and recital- 
halls and their equipment of organs and 
first class grand pianos. 

A tour began just as the crisis of 1933 
burst out in her memory because of the 
anxiety it gave her. She had just bought 
4,000 dollars worth of railroad tickets for 
the entire tour. Ready cash was unobtain- 
able. Agents were telegraphing that 
guarantees could not be met, thus placing 
all the risk on the artist’s shoulders. She, 
however, courageously proceeded with the 
tour and completed it. As the admission 


to the concerts was by vouchers and no 
cash was taken, hotel bills had to be met 
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by passing the hat round before the party 
could proceed to the next town. 
The happy sequel is that every cent was 
made good to her during the following 
four years together with letters warmly 
praising her pluck. 
This certainly speaks well for the 


integrity of American music clubs and 
societies. 


There was an interruption of a period of 
two years when, at the invitation of the 
A.B.B., she returned to Australia to take 
part in a series of opera broadcasts, includ- 
ing all her opera roles and many fresh roles 
learnt especially for this series. 

Following this, Sir Benjamin Fuller, 
utilising the opportunity of her presence in 
Australia, organised an opera company to 
star her. In this season, besides all dramatic 
roles in German and Italian opera (Brynn- 
hilda, Elizabeth, Eva, Elsa, Senta, Aida), 
she also studied and sang the Countess in 
“The Cavalier of the Rose,’ Leila in 
Bizet’s “‘ Pearl Fishers,’ generally taken by 
a coloratura, and many other roles at short 
notice. 


On her return to England she was 
engaged with Sir Thomas Beecham for 
the opening of the new Philharmonic Hall, 
Liverpool, and was a guest at the supper 
which followed, when Sir Thomas in his 
top form delighted everyone with an 
extemporaneous speech, witty and con- 
vivial, that must constitute a record for 
even this brilliant man. 


In the exciting day that bridged the 
switch-over from acoustic to electric record- 
ing and ushered in the great record boom 
of 1926, 7 and 8, Florence Austral, in the 
full bloom of her voice and career, was in 
and out of our studios continually and was 
our most useful soprano. The catalogue of 
1928 shows her records divided equally 
between the old and new processes. Albert 
Coates leaned heavily on her for his Wagner 
series. She shared with Leider the Brynn- 
hilda music in the first ‘‘ Valkyrie ” album 
and with Chaliapin the Church Scene from 
Gounod’s “‘ Faust,”’ in its day an important 
record. 


We enjoyed a glorious laugh recalling 
that session and how the jovial Chaliapin 
was continually tempted to pinch her in 
simple Russian appreciation of a fine figure 
of a woman and how because of the merri- 
ment it caused it was difficult to get down 
to recording the ‘‘ Church Scene.” 


Austral, who really had a voice like 
Celestina Boninsegna—soprano lyrico—had 
to accommodate the orchestral societies 
and their public of that period, who 
demanded a Wagnerian dramatic soprano 
for their concerts. As these engagements 
were the most lucrative, she tended ever 
more to this repertoire, at the cost of the 
natural tessitura of her voice. In many 
ways Austral and her Italian confrere had 
a lot in common. Both were of ample 
height and proportions, smiling and good- 
natured, excellent hostesses and domestic 
adepts. Their voices were alike in velvety 
beauty, yet retaining a pure soprano 
clarity. To my mind these beautiful arias 
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best suited Austral’s voice and in them she 
was happiest : 

Weber—“ Ocean, thou mighty monster ” 
from ‘‘ Oberon.” 

Weber—Agatha’s 
chiitz.” 

Wagner—Senta’s 
Flying Dutchman,” 

Verdi—“‘ Ritorni Vincitor 
“* Aida.” 

Verdi—Leonora’s aria from “ I] Trova- 
tore.” 

Aida and Leonora are her favourite 
roles and best suited to her voice. In the 
realms of oratorio “‘ Elijah” and “ Hymn 
of Praise ” as well as the Requiems of both 
Brahms and Verdi lie just right for her 
voice. 

In London, 


aria from “ Freis- 


Ballad from “ The 


>? 


from 


with her husband John 
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Amadio, Austral keeps open house for the 
many fine artists Australia sends to 
England. I have been privileged to meet 
most of them there—John Brownlee, Horace 
Stevens, Harold Williams, Evelyn Scotney, 
Fred Collier, Browning Mummery, etc. 
Because she is kindly and hospitable she is 
their leader, just as Melba used to be in 
her day. 

During the war, besides doing canteen 
work, she makes impossible journeys to all 
sorts of out-of-the-way places to sing for the 
soldiers, not denying them their simple 
favourites like ‘‘ Ora pro nobis,”’ ‘‘ Angel’s 
Serenade,” ‘‘She wandered down the 
mountain side,’ ‘“‘ She wore a wreath of 
roses,” “ A Summer Night,” or “ Sally in 
our Alley.”? Good natured as ever, she gives 
them the stuff they want. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND 


ORCHESTRAL 


Hallé Orchestra (Lambert): Symphony 
No. 2 in B_ minor (Borodin) ; 
Andantino from Divertimento No. 
1x Kes5xr (Mozart) (cond. by 
Laurence Turner). Col. DX1125/8 
(12 ins., 26s. 6d.) 

We had Borodin No. 2 from the L.S.O. 
(Coates) a good while ago (it must be at 
least ten years)—but oddly, no No. 1 or 
No. 3. The excitement does not stale with 
time: there is still a thrill, almost a savage 
one, to be found in the work, which very 
many will doubtless be glad to have, in this 
strong-toned and amply vigorous recording 
without noise or excess. I think no one can 
fail to find it congenial. ; 

No harm if we remember that in 1876, 
the year before this Borodin No. 2, Brahms 
had produced his No. 1 ;_ but much harm if 
one were foolish enough to worry because 
one B. is so unlike the other. Generations 
of mental habits, as well as of national 
culture, separate them. One makes the 
other more piquant, for many of us, as we 
enjoy both, each for its own qualities: 
content to mark, as we grow up, wherein 
either may lack some flavours that particu- 
larly appeal to us. One thing nobody is now 
likely to miss in the Borodin—the hewing, 
almost savage style, that reminds us of a 
great deal of Russian bardery in the heroic 
vein—that sense which permeated much of 
their opera. So we find the same spirit 
coming from this symphony. We cannot 
expect an entirely different world in the two 
forms ; the mental realm is much the same, 
and so are the individual characteristics of 
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the composer: one might say, of all 
Russian composers. The lack of develop- 
ment-power and the substitution of repeti- 
tion are obvious. It was a real inability to 
develop, not just the choice of another 
symphonic way-of-life. All the other 
excitements that Borodin provides are for 
many people quite sufficient compensation 
—if, indeed, they feel the need of any. 


As soon as the first symphony was out 
Borodin started to think about a second. 
This was in 1869. But Prince Igor developed 
instead, and the symphony was seven years 
a-growing. He had ups and downs with 
the opera ; once when he thought he had 
given it up, he remarked that the music 
he’d written for it could go into the sym- 
phony ; we see the too generalised nature 
of his conception: so long as the music was 
dramatic (and the strength of that quality 
in much of the symphony is the thing that 
still attracts many of us), it could go any- 
where. Another part of the Igor music 
went into Mlada. Then he was on with the 
symphony again; then with Jgor—all, of 
course, in the midst of his bread-winning 
profession as a professor of chemistry! We 
are not surprised that among _ various 
works the symphony took seven years: the 
wonder is how these Russians ever com- 
pleted any extensive work, apart from their 
professional labours, which, for most of 
them, were by no means of the order which, 
for example, has allowed so many English- 
men to be called to the Bar, and really work 
at literature. 

Musicians have had 
arguments about the key of the opening. 
You can (to put it very simply—there are 
side-complications) either hear it as in 
B minor, the stated key of the work, starting 
then on the key note (tonic): if so, why is 
the next new note to B, C natural, out of the 
key? And why the D sharp, fifth of the 
quavers? Or you can think of the opening 
B, as in D major, aiming for the held A 
at bar 7. Then there is the sting of the 
famous whole-tone scale, used earlier by 
Glinka (about }? in. in: bars 41-45: the 
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old Philharmonia miniature score is not, 
I’m afraid, yet reprinted in Hawkes’ 
series). The whole-toner, I may perhaps 
mention, goes, if you start upwards from 
C: C, D, E, F sharp, G sharp, A sharp, C. 
It is of very limited use, for the only other 
scale is that from C sharp (going up, D 
sharp, F, G, A, B, C sharp). The tune- 
matter is very obvious. No sooner has he 
got the second theme going than he drives 
back to the first. This driving, no less than 
the down-tramping of the whole-tone scale, 
gives a sense of ancient wildness that is 
piquantly exhilarating. 

An inch from the end of side 1 he pulls up, 
but only plays about a bit with the first 
theme again, losing for a time his momen- 
tum, and we just have to wait a bit till he 
gets going again. His best harmonic line is 
clearly the chromatic ; those descending 
pulls have a rough power ; and if we are 
satisfied to find in the movement some 
sketch of ancient Russian pomp, even 
savagery, of adventure, perhaps even 
battle, and: heroism, we shall get all the 
juice there is in it. The drum beating in the 
** development ” (that word for once needs 
the inverted commas, I think) adds to this 
effect of strife or general derring-do. 

The famous Scherzo (side 3) is great sport. 
One is always a bit anxious about the 
horn getting in every note. The composer 
marked it 108 to the bar (“ Prestissimo”’). 
One is apt to wish for the slightly faster 
speed that Lambert takes, the 108 giving, to 
me, a slightly deliberate feeling which the 
movement seems not to want. I could have 
liked, though, rather stronger emphasis on 
the nature of the fiddles’ tune—its syncopa- 
tion. At the faster pace, perhaps, this is not 
so easily brought out. Probably a case of 
swings and roundabouts. The next tune, 
the oboe’s, has the tang of winding Russian 
orientalism, as had, in slighter degree, one 
in the first movement, to which this is 
rather akin. In the coda we hear again 
how fond Borodin was of those downward 
chromatic slides. It was perhaps a naive 
enjoyment, and could have become weak, 
had not there been a drive behind it. 

The slow movement (sides 4, 5) has a 
familiar plaintiveness, in its pentatonic 
tune, harmonised so as to suggest, perhaps, 
some old bard’s song. The effect is enhanced 
by the barring, which is now 3, now 4. 
This strain is felt also in Sibelius, though ina 
rarified form. Borodin keeps to a simpler 
emotion, with his clear working-up 
(tremolos, etc), and the feeling of the sea 
(as many may think) in the strong sailing 
motion, which is most powerful in the 
middle section (latter part of side 4), where 
one may be reminded of a melodic inflection 
from the first movement. The impulse is 
perhaps weaker on side 5, where the 
motions of a bit of development are gone 
through, rather than the heart of the matter 
touched. i 

One of the older annotators, un-named, 
puts in a trifling jag, I am amused to see, 
about the composer’s reaching his repetition 
section where, “ we readily imagine, [he] 
breathes more freely.” The rhetorical 
enunciation of the main tune is expected. 
How pleasantly he makes his landfall! 
Here is all the affectionate undisguised 
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PRESCRIPTION for 
HAPPINESS 


‘ 


“no music in himself” has 
other sources of happiness. I doubt, however, whether he 
possesses so unfailing a talisman for utter contentment of 
mind and spirit (which is surely true happiness) as does the 
lover of music—especially such music as the Mozart Horn 
Concerto just issued by Columbia on two twelve-inch records. 


I suppose that he who has 


This music goes down to the very roots of contentment. 
If I could play the horn I think that I should spend most of 
my spare time in playing the cadenza in the first movement : 
it is richly soul-satisfying. I doubt if I could get through the 
last movement, because I should be jumping about for the 
sheer joy of it. 


What a fabric of ecstasy this Concerto is—and what 
playing by Dennis Brain! In my humble judgment he has 
given us a tour de force. 


I could be copious on this theme of happiness in music, 
with mentions of my own many favourites—Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony, lots and lots of Bach and Handel, Vaughan 
Williams’ “ Lark Ascending,” Haydn’s Trumpet Concerto, 
the Vivaldi Violin Concerto which Jean Pougnet recorded so 
perfectly, Elgar’s “ Introduction and Allegro,” Boyce’s “‘ The 
Prospect Before Us,” that miniature Symphony by Abel on 
one record—and much, much more. 


It is a friendly subject. Even those who have but few, or 
perhaps no, records, find great pleasure in discussing it ; and 
for those who have large collections, how delightful to share 
both talk and music with the less fortunate ! 


FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 


42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. GERRARD 1171 
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THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Constant Lambert 


Borodin — Symphony No. 2 in B Minor. 
Pts | to 7. 8th side — Andantino from 
“Divertimento in D’’ (Mozart K25!) Cond. 
Laurence Turner - - - - = = © = « 


DX 1125-28 





Some Other 
HALLE ORCHESTRA RECORDINGS 


Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 


Brahms— Variations on a Theme of Stayéa 


(Chorale St. Antoni) - - - - = "} ox 1105.6 


Vaughan Williams— Overture to Acton. 


phanes’ Comedy ‘“‘The Wasps” - - apieend 


Vaughan Williams — Greensleevse Fantasia 


Bizet—L’Arlesienne Suite No. | 5Pts - - 
DX 1085-7 
Gide6) - - - - = + + = © @& & 


Conducted by Constant Lambert 
Tchaikovsky — Hamlet (Fantasie-Overture) - DX 1101-2 


Vebationveky —— Symphony No. . in J 


ao. any DX 1096-1100 


Purcell—-Comus, Ballet Suite - - - - - DX 1076-7 


Conducted by Leslie Heward 


Tchaikovsky—The Sleeping Beauty, Waltz 


Borodin—Prince Igor, Overture, 3Pts.- - 
DX 1078-9 
(Side 4) Cond. Dr. Malcolm Sargent - - - 


J. Strauss—Die Fledermaus, Overture- - - DX 1065 
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ISOBEL BAILLIE with Gerald Moore at the Piano 
e DB 2120 


Sister Dear (Folk Song) Brahms - - - 
Toa Waterlily Grieg - - - - - + - 
PATRICIA BURKE with the London vaepuineme Orchestra 
conducted by Debroy Somers. 
Never say Goodbye; Some day we shall meet Agta; DB2H18 
Follow the Drum (All from “ The Lisbon Story.”’) 
TURNER LAYTON 
Comin’ in on a Wing and a Pray’r - - - | ¢e 2053 
You rhyme with everything that’s Beautiful - 
ALBERT SANDLER TRIO 
Souvenir; Kisses in the Dark - - - - - DB2119 
FODEN’S MOTOR WORKS BAND 
conducted by Fred Mortimer. 
Hailstorm Rimmer (Solo cornet: Harry Mortimer) = = 
Second Serenade Heykens - - - - - = = } anes 
SANDY MacPHERSON :t the Theatre Organ. 
Negro Spirituals—Selection intro.: Nobody knows de 
trouble I’ve seen; O Peter go ring-a-dem bells; Swing low, > FB 2949 
sweet Chariot and Tis me, O Lord; Deep River; | got a Robe 
CARROLL GIBBONS and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans. 
Weep no More; All or Nothing at All - - - - FB 295! 
Never say Goodbye; When! look at You - - - FB 2952 
VICTOR SILVESTER and his Ballroom Orchestra. 
Silver wings in the Moonlight - - - . = 
Canadian Capers- - - - = - oo 
Fascination Waltz - - * & 
| don’t want anybody at All ° “} FB 2955 


RECORDS 


FUTURE SUPPLIES 


Your future record supplies depend 
upon you. Take your old records 
now to your Record Dealer. 
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pleasure of a composer, seventy years ago, 
bringing out the full warmth of orchestra 
and theme, and (in this movement, at least) 
wisely not giving us too much of the latter, 
so that we say farewell to it while wishing to 
hear more. 

The finale (sides 6 and 7) adds a little 
percussion battery of cymbals and tam- 
bourine, with the bass drum, and keeps the 
triangle from the scherzo, and (not effec- 
tively, I think) the harp from the slow 
movement. The introduction merrily 
arouses expectation, with its pedal, syncopa- 
tion, and bits of the theme, which turns out 
to be one of the alternating-two-and-three- 
time order. We get more real working out 
now, and, about an inch from the end of 
side 6, in the trombone declamation, our 
old friend the whole-tone scale again (part 
of one). This recalls both theme 1 of this 
movement, and that of the first movement. 
Before this the clarinet has another folky 
bit of tune, of a type which declares it akin 
to many we know in this and other Russian 
composers’ music. The trombone matter 
might almost be ecclesiastical. It is not 
long before he is at the original first theme 
once more. This movement, though, is 
much more of a cinema film than the first. 
Half an inch on the last side we have the 
second theme, varied, as was the other. The 
coda uses the main device of the preface- 
idea, but gives it a twist ; again we see the 
fondness for that chromatic downward- 
sliding end. 

The fill-up makes a striking skip, to the 
alluring Mozartean meadows, after the 


Russian fairground. This work, K.251, was 
written in Salzburg in 1776, and is scored for 
strings, oboes and horns. The unpretentious 
phrases flow as easily off the tongue as milk 
and honey would flow the other way over it. 
One can imagine Mozart humming them as 


he strolled in the woods. Dr. Geiringer 
(whose book on Haydn we are eagerly 
awaiting) quotes from an_ eighteenth 
century Viennese almanack some words 
giving the background of such pieces as the 
Divertimenti, Cassations, and Serenades— 
works devised for occasions such as ban- 
quets, weddings, evening entertainments of 
considerable extent, or to salute some 
favoured lady: “On fine summer nights 
you may come upon serenades in the streets 
at all hours. They are not, as in Italy, a 
mere matter of a singer and a guitar. Here 
serenades are not meant for declarations of 
love, for which the Viennese have better 
opportunities. Such night music may be 
given by a trio or a quartet, as well as wind 
instruments, and works of some extent may 
be played. The evening before the name- 
day of some fair lady will produce a lot of 
this kind of entertainment .. .” In both 
orchestration and form the works could vary 
Pretty widely: anything from chamber 
music to full orchestra, and from dance 
movements to a short symphony, with, as a 
tule, extra movements for festivities that 
lasted for several hours. We think of those 
days as of something far remoter than a 
century and a half. They might be the 
middle ages, so changed is the world. Will 
serenades ever again sweeten the Austrian 
air? 
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National Symphony Orchestra of 
America (Kindler): Czech Rhap- 
sody (Weinberger). H.M.V. C3360 
(12 ins., 6s. 74d.) 

This jolly piece can be cordially recom- 
mended as an anti-Blackout-Blues item. 
One need not even regard the word 
“Rhapsody ”’ too closely, for there is little 
but good tunery and ample orchestration : 
structural connective tissue is slight enough. 

Weinberger, who is 4.7, taught for a short 
time in the U.S.A. The delightful Schwanda, 
the funniest opera I_know, came out in 
1927. Ten years later there was Wallenstein, 
on Schiller’s story of the Thirty Years’ War 
adventurer. Besides the Chestnut Tree 
variations, by which we here know Wein- 
berger best, he has, I see, written a Don 
Quixote for orchestra, and a pantomime, 
The Abduction of Eveline. An Overture to a 
Marionette Play has been broadcast. In one 
note I find it stated that he was a pupil of 
Reger’s (which Grove does not mention : his 
teachers there noted bearing Czech names). 
To the folk tradition of Smetana and 
Dvordk, Weinberger has added some 
modern quirks, all kept within a “‘popular”’ 
bound that makes a mixture (rather, I 
think, than a blend) which comes as near 
as anything I know to-day in the laudable 
line of making the best of two worlds. 

The orchestra, it may be noted, is not the 
first which in America has borne the same 
title. There was a N.S.O. in New York in 
1919. This was very soon merged with the 
Philharmonic. Kindler, once a _ violon- 
cellist in the Philadelphia Orchestra, was 
born in Holland in 1892. We enjoyed the 
orchestra’s work in Tchaikovsky’s Polish 
symphony a couple of years ago. 

The rhapsody’s material might well be 
annotated by someone more familiar than I 
with Czech music. I have no information 
as to the content. The opening is ingratiat- 
ing, with a tang of that poetic immediacy— 
plunging straight into a mood—that I like. 
Thereafter one can admire the easy-going 
style of the melody, which has a jauntiness 
reminding one of Schwanda. One has 
thoughts, too, of the indomitable spirit of 
the people. Next comes a quieter tune, 
richly harmonised, in reflective mood. On 
the second side there is a working up to a 
climax, in perhaps a slightly conventional 
but, in such a form and so short a period of 
time, a very satisfying shape. After the 
treatment of this theme there is a pause, and 
a dance-tune of a kind to which Dvorak, 
most of all, has accustomed us. : The amiable 
piece is just the thing for any light pro- 
gramme—gaiety and sentiment well served 
up. The playing seems to lack nothing in 
precision and well-bound quality. The 
recording has a slight residual resonance, 
readily estimated at the final chord ; but 
nothing to mar one’s enjoyment of an open- 
hearted bit of music, scored with the 
amplitude that Weinberger is fond of, and, 
I think, more free than one or two of his 
other things from a little tendency to over- 
orchestrate. He is an always welcome 
successor to Dvorak: without, I should say, 
the old man’s depth (at his best), but with a 
keener sense of comedy and farce. 

W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano) : Sonata in 
G minor, Op. 22 (Medtner). H.M.V. 
Cg3g10-11 (12 ins., 138. 3d.). 


Now that Rachmaninov has gone, Medt- 
ner, who had so much in common with 
him, is a more isolated figure than ever. 


Music for him is a service, not a career. 
His artistic ideals admit of no compromise. 
I remember talking, some years ago, with a 
Carthusian monk in the Cerfosa near 
Florence. The quiet of his cell was con- 
tinually broken by the roar of traffic on the 
main road below the Priory, but nothing 
in his conversation showed that he was 
aware of the noisy modern world swirling 
just below him. 


Medtner has no interest in the birth or 
death pangs of contemporary music. To 
him it looks, I suppose, like a chain of 
heresies, and for him, perhaps, Brahms was 
the last of the elect. He is, narrowly 
observed, as anomalous a figure as my 
Carthusian friend. 

Bring politics into it and your prejudice 
against his music, fed always by generalisa- 
tions about a Russian Brahms, will have 
grown to such an alayming extent that you 
will miss the very real beauties that his 
music enshrines. 


But take up and play these records as if 
this sonata, for the moment, alone repre- 
sented music to you. You will not then miss 
the fine dignity of these pages, nor will you 
fail to realise that you are in contact with a 
truly distinguished mind. 


The G minor Sonata is in one continuous 
movement which falls, however, into three 
sections. The middle section is headed 
Interludium, Andante lugubre, a momentary 
return to the dark opening bars of the work. 
The mood quickly changes to one of 
serenity and then to one marked Maestoso. 
This scheme is repeated in foreshortened 
form and a very free recapitulation follows 
which culminates in a repetition of the 
main material found at the start of the 
Sonata—which has been worked upon all 
this time—and a triumphant coda. Such 
are the bare bones of this finely organised 
work and with such clues the listener will 
have no more difficulty in following the 
music than in the case of one of the last 
Beethoven Sonatas: or, let us say, the final 
movement of Schumann’s C major Fantasy. 
It is not Brahms, not Beethoven, whom 
Medtner most reminds one of. It is Schu- 
mann ; though a stronger, more intellectual 
Schumann. 

If Medtner’s music commands little 
acceptance now it can afford to wait. So 
far as writing for the piano goes—an 
unpopular activity in contemporary music 
—his compositions may well be seen to 
stand out like some sort of Colossi in the 
pianistic desert. 


He is said to be one of the greatest 
pianists alive to-day. Why then did he 
not himself record this sonata ? We have 
let Rachmaninov die, having recorded so 
little of his own music. Surely that lesson 
can be taken to heart. I should not care to 
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say how far Moiseiwitsch’s interpretation 
corresponds with Medtner’s own ideas on 
the subject. If the many directions in the 
score do not always seem to be observed 
the main lines of the music are kept clear 
and there is genuine feeling and conviction 
in the playing. 

There is, I believe, an impression that 
Medtner is melodically arid. That is not 
true of the songs and piano pieces—not 
indeed a great number—familiar to me. 
And it is emphatically untrue of this 
Sonata. One phrase at least—a key 
phrase—will haunt you long after the 
Sonata is concluded. 

The recording is good, but in no 
outstanding. 


Yehudi Menuhin (violin): Marcel 
Gazelle (piano): Negro Spiritual 
Melody from “New World” 
(Dvorak-Kreisler). Ave Maria (Schu- 
bert, arr. Menuhin). H.M.V. DB6158 
(12 in., gs. 11d.). 


way 


I write this review more in sorrow than 
in anger. I thought the bad old days of 
thoroughly inartistic and unnecessary ar- 
rangements were past. Evidently it is 
not so. In spite of what Dvorak himself 
said, and his biographers have written, the 
main tune from the slow movement of the 
“New World” Symphony is _ casually 
labelled “ Negro Spiritual Melody.” This 
is monstrous. 


Dvorak said he had composed the 
Symphony in the spirit of the Negro and 
Indian melodies, but that does not make a 
Negro Spiritual of the Largo tune. Cer- 
tainly it resembles, in melodic contour, one 
of the Spirituals ; but you can find antici- 
pations of the tune in two of Dvorak’s 
purely Bohemian operas, composed long 
before he went to America. Most important 
of all, the feeling of the tune (and of the 
whole movement) is purely Slavonic. The 
music is that of a homesick man. 


The title is therefore a falsification: and 
that is bad enough. But the playing adds a 
worse crime. Menuhin does not even 
observe the correct rhythm. In the second 
bar he plays as two even quavers what 
should be a dotted quaver and semiquaver. 
Meaningless accelerandos are made, the 
violin participates ridiculously in the 
repetition of the opening bars of accom- 
paniment, the very sequence of the tune is 
altered. 

It may seem absurd to make such a fuss 
over what may be to some an unimportant 
matter. It is emphatically not unimportant 
to anyone who cares for artistic values. 
The public are perfectly ready to accept 
what Dvofak wrote in the form in which he 
wrote it, and with the approximately exact 
degree of emotional emphasis he intended. 


I find the Ave Maria arrangement only 
slightly less detestable and, played in this 
lachrymose way, boring in the extreme. 
Let us hope that Menuhin’s next recording 
is so fine and so worthy of him as to obliterate 
the recollection of this entirely horrid disc. 
It is hard to believe that this is the same 
artist who recently played Ravel’s Piéce en 
forme de Hahaficra so exquisitely. 
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Ida WHaendel (violin): Malaguena 
(Albeniz) ; La Vida Breve (De Falla, 
arr. Kreisler). Decca K1073 (12 in., 
6s. 73d.). 

A magnificent recording. The playing is 
extraordinarily vital, the tone luscious, and 
the balance quite amazingly good. Ida 
Haendel has not given us anything so 
outstanding for a long while. Do not miss it. 


Kathleen Iong (piano): Sheep May 
Safely Graze (Bach, arr. Leveque) ; 
Fantasia in C minor (Bach). Decca 
K1066 (12 in., 6s. 74d.). 

Miss Long’s playing of “‘ Sheep May 
Safely Graze ’’ seems to me exactly right in 
every way: tone, tempo and feeling. She 
makes the melody stand out beautifully 
from its flute and string arrangement ; and 
the only criticism that suggests itself is that 
the marking in the B.G. edition given to 
those little upward rushes of notes for the 
two flutes is, on each of their appearances, 
piano, forte, piano. If this is Bach’s own 
direction it should be observed, and in 
any case the variation in tone is pleasant. 
On the other side is the best known and 
most often played of the several Fantasies in 
C minor which Bach composed. The 
performance is delightfully fresh and crisp, 
and students of piano playing should note 
the finely rhythmical treatment of the 
often repeated “turn.” The recording 
itself is admirable. 


Moura Lympany (piano): 4 Preludes, 
No. 22 in B major, Op. 32, No. 11. 
No. 23 in C sharp minor, Op. 32, 
No. 12; No. 24 in D flat major, 
Op. 32, No. 13 (Rachmaninov). 
Decca K1031 (12 in., 6s. 74d.). 


I can’t help feeling that a higher degree 
of self-criticism would have improved Miss 
Lympany’s playing of these three last 
Preludes. No. 11, a quiet little piece, needs 
more subtlety in the phrasing—which is 
sometimes incorrect and inconsistent and 
the pianist does not distinguish sufficiently 
between p and pp or mf and f. Enormous 
attention to the dynamic range accounts 
partly for the high quality of Solomon’s 
and the Philharmonic String Quartet’s 
recent recordings. The twelfth Prelude 
comes off well: but the very difficult last 
Prelude defeats Miss Lympany as it does 
Eileen Joyce before her—that is in the 
matter of clarity. The recording has never 
been so good as the playing deserves and 
is here no more than average. 

With these four Preludes, Miss Lympany 
reaches the end of her considerable task. 
It is no reflection on her performances to 


. say that one will always regret that Rach- 


maninov did not carry out this task himself. 
That wish, in the case of a composer who 
was also so great a pianist, is natural 
enough. But as it was not to be, one is 
grateful for this young pianist’s consistently 
excellent level of attainment. A.R 


Isobel Baillie (soprano) : Gerald Moore 
(piano) : Sister Dear (Legge-Brahms). 
To a Waterlily (Grieg). Columbia 
D.B.2120 (10 in., 5s. 43d.). This re- 

cording will be reviewed next month. 


September, 1943 
SONGS 


John McCormack (tenor): Gerald 
Moore (piano): White in the Moon 
the Long Road Lies and The Street 
Sounds to the Soldiers’ Tread 
(Housman-Somervell). H.M.V. DA 
1834 (10 in., 6s. 74d.). 

Is this also your immediate reaction on 
reading the heading above—an_ Irish 
Shropshire Lad ? It doesn’t really work 
out that way. It would lead to the reductio 
ad ahsurdum that only a native of Shropshire 
should sing the songs! Apply the principle 
all round and singers would indeed be 
cribbed, cabined and confined. In any 
case, the poems enshrine emotional exper- 
iences by no means confined to one county 
or, indeed, to one country. 

Wherever a man loves there is a road 
** white in the moon ”’ that leads him from 
his love. Wherever there is a crowd, a 
man may catch the eye of one whom he 
instinctively knows could be‘ his friend. 
Each passes on his way and remains un- 
known to the other. Such are the burdens 
of these poems. The emotion is all the 
more poignant in ‘‘ The Street Sounds to 
the Soldiers’ Tread”? because to-day the 
more elderly among us may see that 
‘single redcoat”? turn his head as we 
watch the soldiers march away to what lies 
before them. Much of the bloom may have 
gone from John McCormack’s voice, there 
may be some unsteadiness of tone, but few 
singers can give such meaning to words 
as he, and few have such an unerring sense 
of the phrase. 

He is a law unto himself and he does 
things that other men would imitate to 
their peril. But how triumphantly successful 
and how moving, for example, is that last 
‘**T wish you well” in the soldier song. I 
should add a very special word of praise to 
Gerald Moore’s magnificent accompanying 
in these songs—in the second of them his 
fine on-going rhythm is something to marvel 
at. 


David Lloyd (tenor): Gerald Moore 
(piano) : Phillis has such Charming 
Graces (Young, arr. Wilson) ; Is 
She not Passing Fair ? (Elgar). Col- 
umbia DB2117 (10 in., 5s. 43d.). 

David Lloyd’s singing of “ My Lovely 
Celia ’’—which I did not review but came 
across recently—was quite the most beauti- 
ful thing he has ever done. You must hear 
it at once if you have not done so. He does 
not reach quite so high a standard in this 
other Lane Wilson arrangement, but the 
quality of his voice is as appealing as ever. 
There is a very slight tendency to begin 
just under the note and I wish he wouldn’t 
broaden his vowels so much. “ Has” 
should not sound like “hars” (Yes, I 
know all about Wales!). ‘‘ Hereyes”’ is 
not a word known to me. The majority of 
singers commit this fault. The remedy 1s 
simple. A slight “ coup de glotte” on the 
initial vowel sound of the second word en- 
sures a clean attack. 

Elgar has written much better songs than 
“Is She not Passing Fair,” but this onc— 
very well sung—ends, Phillis-like, by 
charming one! Good recording. 





September, 1943 


Astra Desmond (contralto), Marie 
Korchinska (harp): ‘Songs of the 
Hebrides ” (Sleeps the Moon, Kish- 
mul’s Galley, The Bens of Jura, and 
A Fairy Love Song) (arr. Kennedy- 
Fraser). Decca Kg79 (12 ins., 6s. 74d.) 

The recording of Astra Desmond’s voice 
seems to improve with each new issue. It 
has never been better than on this lovely 
disc, which gives us more of what are, to 
me, the most beautiful folk songs in the 
world. I particularly admired the way 

Miss Desmond painted the cold, sad 

atmosphere of the “‘ Bens of Jura.”” The 

harp accompaniment comes out especially 
well in the heroic measures of “ Kishmul’s 

Galley.” 


Gwen Catley (soprano), Dennis Noble 
(baritone) with Hallé Orchestra 
(Braithwaite): The Manly Heart 
from The Magic Flute,” and 
Give Me Thy Hand, Oh Fairest 
from * Don Giovanni ” (Macfarren- 
Mozart). H.M.V. Bg338 (10 ins., 
58. 43d.) 

Not perhaps the finest Mozart singing, 
but nevertheless very good. Miss Catley 
is more convincing as Zerlina than Pamina. 
The “‘ Magic Flute”? duet needs the most 
beautifully /egato vocal line the singer can 
manage, and one with no suspicion of 
bar lines in it. She does not quite achieve 
that. Those trying final phrases—one of 
which spans nearly two octaves—-are 
beautifully done. Dennis Noble sings with 
notable restraint and draws a fine vocal 
line. The orchestral accompaniment, good 
on the whole, lapses oddly at times. The 
last chords of the “ Flute” duet, for 
example, sound carelessly played. The 
recording is excellent and I hope we are to 
be given a lot more opera in English. 
Why not Dent’s translations by the way? 


Jarmila Novotna (soprano); Jan 
Masaryk (piano): (a) Kto Ma 
Pocernu Galanku (He whose beloved 
is dark); (b) Haro, Haro,Vysoka Jsi! 
(Oh, mountain, how high thou art !) ; 
(a2) Dobru Noc (Goodnight), (b) 
Koupim Ja Si kone Vrany (I’ll buy 
myself a black horse), (c) Umrem, 
Umrem (When we die); sung in 
Czech. H.M.V. DB6157 (12 ins., 
gs. 11d.) 

A Czech friend tells me that Novotna, a 
fine singer of opera, is not the right artist 
for these folk-songs. However that may be, 
1 think her recording should give pleasure 
to those who care for folk music. Dobru 
Noc and Umrem seemed to me particularly 
lovely. I am not so happy about the 
accompaniments. The balance is poor and 
the setting lack imagination. The recording 
1S average. ALR. 


Robert Wilson (tenor) with orchestra: 
Jeanie with the light brown hair 
(Foster), Heaven Alone (Chester- 
me H.M.V. BD1053 (10 ins., 
4s. 2d, 

If you saw the film of the life of Stephen 
Oster, you will recollect how effective was 
the use made of J dream of Jeanie with the 
light brown hair. It was a pleasant relief 
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from the Good Old Uncle Neds with 
harmonised choruses from weeping negroes, 
and showed that Foster could compose very 
delightfully outside the “‘ Plantation ”’ type 
of ditty with which his name has been so 
closely associated. 

Robert Wilson’s recording of J dream of 
Jeanie is really charming, and I recommend 
it heartily. The singer is a newcomer to 
records, and brings a most likeable tenor 
voice and very clear diction. I look forward 
to his next record, and hope that he will 
give some true Scottish songs, in which I 
understand he specialises. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra : 
Memory is My Happiness (Novello), 
Someday We Shall Meet Again 
(Purcell - Parr Davies). Parlophone 
RO20523 (10 ins., 6s. 74d.) 

Of these typical “‘ Musical Play ”’ songlets, 
the first comes from “‘ The Dancing Years,”’ 
still dancing along merrily at the Adelphi 
Theatre, and the other is out of the new 
George Black production at the London 
Hippodrome. They are pleasant and 
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melodious ; the Parr-Davies number is in 
waltz time ; but there is nothing outstand- 
ing about either. 

Mr. Tauber sings them in his careful 
English, and without overdoing the senti- 
ment. While classing the record as good 
average Tauber, one cannot but wish that 
he would make the standard more exacting, 
musically. 


Master Thomas Criddle (boy soprano) : 
with organ : Smilin’ Through (Penn), 
Bless This House (Taylor-Brahe). 
H.M.V. BD1052 (10 ins., 4s. 2d.) 

Master Criddle’s best points are his 
keen sense of tune, and his very clear words. 
These songs have been recorded so often 
before and in so many ways, that it is 
hardly to be expected that young Thomas 
can do anything new with them. 

He just sings them, and if you like a clear, 
boyish voice, are not too critical of accent 
or phrasing, and do not mind an organ 
accompaniment that shakes at times like a 
jelly, you will add this record to your 
collection. H.D.R. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


O rarely does a recitation come into our 

list that the appearance of Clemence Dane’s 
The Welcoming Land, over the name of Noel 
Coward, is an event of the first magnitude. 
Not since Lynne Fontainne’s declamation of 
the ‘‘ White Cliffs of Dover ” have we had such 
a shining poem. Here on one 10-inch disc is 
what all who have sought refuge on her shores 
and what every homecoming Englishman 
thinks of England—‘‘ The Welcoming Land.” 
The reverse of this inspired and inspiring recita- 
tion may come as an anti-climax, good though 
it is. Coward brings all his considerable wit 
and satire to bear in singing Don’t Let’s Be Beastly 
to the Germans, which of course he wrote. On a 
par with “ The Stately Homes of England,” 
this example of Cowardian art will long be 
remembered (H.M.V. Bg336). It is dis- 
appointing to find Noel Coward recording 
anything other than his own material, his voice 
singing his own songs to his own music is well 
nigh irresistible, but in You’d Be So Nice To Come 
Home To and I’m Old-fashioned it leaves one 
with the impression these could have been 
covered adequately by others with more voice 
and less talent (H.M.V. Bg337). 


Dance 


There is a sameness about the month’s dance 
music that makes for monotony. Geraldo 
is one of the few exceptions to this statement 
with his setting of Jn My Arms, which Derek 
Roy sings with the ensemble. This is a bright 
and breezy tune which you’ll all recognise. 
The reference to sending a girl by V mail may 
fool those who don’t know that this is the 
American equivalent of Airgraph. The backing 
to this is a not too brilliant version of You 
Rhyme With Everything That’s Beautiful (Parlo- 
phone F1989). Take It From There, which 
appears on the second Geraldo disc, comes from 
the film ‘ Coney Island,” if that be any re- 
commendation ; if not, maybe the singing of 
Dorothy Carless will help in both this and 
the reverse, Never A Day Goes By (Parlophone 
F1988). Jimmy Dorsey’s offering stood out 
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not only on account of being new, but also 
because it is well played and recorded. Yester- 
thoughts may be dubbed a 1943 version of 
* Love’s Old Sweet Song,” but what’s wrong 
with that anyway? Bob Eberley is as usual 
front-lining with the vocal. On the Trail, on the 
other side, has no vocal, but is none the less 
pleasant for that (Brunswick 03241). Joe 

ss, who won my admiration for his last 
recordings, slips from grace this time. A Fool 
with a Dream and Don’t Get Around Much Any 
More are far from his usual standard and do 
seem rather scrappy and lacking in lift (H.M.V. 
BD5813). Better perhaps are the second pair— 
Better Not Roll Those Blue, Blue Eyes and You'll 
Never Know, the latter having the merit of being 
tuneful (H.M.V. BD5814). Ambrose features 
the last-named item as his first number, Anne 
Shelton managing to infuse a little extra 
something into the chorus that lifted it out of 
the rut. Coming In On a Wing and a Prayer is 
one more example of the air-mindedness of 
our lyric writers—not a bad one at that. The 
same combination of band and singer make it 
sound reasonably attractive (Decca F8328). 
Another airy number from this outfit is Johnny 
Zero, but there have been several versions of 
this that I liked better. Don’t Get Around Much 
Any More has left the current hit stage far 
enough behind for us to hope that the title is 
prophetic (Decca F8329). Mantovani has the 
services of Alan Kane for his setting of the two 
“ Lisbon Story ” tunes—Someday We Shall Meet 
Again and Never Say Goodbye—an excellent 
combination which in this month’s hotch-potch 
shone brightly, although by normal standards it 
was not exceptional (Decca F8335). Carroll 
Gibbons offers the latter, but chooses as a 
coupling When I Look At You, a pretty if slightly 
faded foxtrot from the film “ Presenting Lily 
Mars” (Columbia FB2952). Weep No More 
seems to owe something to Shakespeare’s 
‘** Sigh No More.” It’s at least reminiscent of 
Maxine Sullivan’s swing version of the latter. 
This with All Or Nothing At All comprises 
Carroll’s second recording this month on 
Columbia FB2951. 
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Light Music 

Ivor Morton and Dave Kaye abandoning 
their usual medleys treat us to two full-length 
syncopated numbers that are most acceptable, 
Dizzy Fingers joins the ranks of advanced piano 
gymnastics that started with “ Kitten on the 
Keys,” and is a grand exhibition of technique 
on two keyboards. Manhattan Holiday is a more 
sober item that is presumably intended as 
descriptive. Actually I found this the more 
enjoyable of the two (Parlophone F1987). 
Sandy Macpherson’s Negro Spirituals Selection 
I found disappointing, possible because the 
instrument is too heavy for this material. 
Swing Low and I’ve Got a Robe seem to demand 
rather more sympathy than the organ can 
manage. It is nevertheless a well-chosen and 
well played selection of favourite spirituals 
(Columbia FB2949). The Organ, the Dance 
Band and Me also co-opt Alan Kane as 
vocalist for two, unfortunately rather ordinary, 
tunes. Your Shadow Misses My Shadow and 
Romanesca; both of which have appeared as 
titles too often before (Parlophone F1990). 
Charlie Kunz plugs steadily on to Piano 
Medley No. 65, which is an exact counterpart 
of the previous sixty-four, apart from the tunes 
used (Decca F8331). 

This month’s Music While You Work discs 
make a minor landmark in recording, with the 
new Decca black and white labels carrying a 
Stroboscope on the periphary, an innovation 
that might well find a place on all records as one 
of the most simple and effective speed checks. 
Jack Simpson’s Freedom Boys present Talkie 
Hits Revival Medley No. 5, going back to the 
early talkies for their tunes, together with 
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Popular Hits Revival Medley No. 7, which 
includes favourite jazz numbers (Decca MW21). 
A selection from Congress Dances and an Eric 
Coate’s March Medley No. 1 are the Victory 
Band’s contribution on Decca MWe2za2, whilst 
Josephine Bradley gives the workers two 
strict tempo dance tunes, Please Think Of Me 
and Taking a Chance on Love on Decca MW23. 


Vocal 

From “ The Lisbon Story ” now running in 
London, Pat Burke sings three highly attractive 
tunes. Never Say Goodbye is introduced by a few 
words of monologue from the show which so to 
speak sets the stage for the song. The first half 
of the reverse carries a similarly sentimental 
number with a similarly sentimental introduc- 
tion, Some Day We Shall Meet Again, whilst the 
second title is the rousing Follow the Drum. 
Debroy Somers provides the accompaniment 
with the Hippodrome Orchestra. A worthy 
addition to Miss Burke’s list of records (Columbia 
DB2118). Bing Crosby presents one of his 
best efforts for some time. Jt Must Be True, in 
which he has The Music Maids to provide 
a close harmony background that lends colour 
to the whole piece. Be Honest With Me on the 
other side is a fairly well known cowboy song 
which Bing sings alone, at least without vocal 
assistance. John Scott Trotter’s Eight help 
out instrumentally. Both these items are in the 
best Crosby tradition (Brunswick 03396). 
Anne Shelton gives us two titles that are 
current favourites. When I Look At You and 
In the Blue of the Evening. Both are attractive and 
show her voice off to some advantage (Decca 
F8330). 





TECHNICAL 


HI-FI 
ao. in 1929, when the radio boom in 

U.S.A. was beginning to flag, Hi-Fi was 
born. This typical American slang term of 
course means high-fidelity and was, like 
“streamline,” misapplied in thousands of 
cases. Every radio and phonograph, together 
with all the accessories, went “‘ Hi-Fi,” despite 
the fact that they failed to reproduce more 
than a passing imitation of the original sounds. 
Much music has passed under the needle since 
then, and the writer recently reviewed current 
literature in an attempt to assess what progress 
has been made in the direction of Hi-Fi. 

To do this it is necessary first to state our 
problem quantitatively. All our reproducing 
systems consist of a chain of components with 
separate functions, which may be summarised 
thus: (1) Acoustic-Electrical Transducer. 
(2) Amplifier. (3) Converter. (4) Medium. 
(5) Restorer. (6) Amplifier. (7) Electrical- 
Acoustic Transducer. In the case in which we 
are particularly interested, the links become 
(1) Microphone. (2) Thermionic Valve Ampli- 
fier. (3) Cutting Head. (4) Wax or Acetate. 
(5) Pick-up. (6) Amplifier. (7) Loudspeaker 
all of which may add to or subtract from, the 
original sounds. At this point we may well 
pause to check up the characteristics of the 
average ear, and incidentally pay tribute to 
The Bell Telephone Company who have 
carried out the mass experiments needed to 
obtain this information. In the first place, 
making due allowance for the noise level in the 
home, our average ear can obtain sensation 
from sounds having frequencies of from 20- 
15,000 c.p.s. Secondly, the volume range 
acceptable to the ear from room noise level to 
the threshold of pain is a ratio of 100,000/1, or 
100 db. There are other complicated charac- 
teristics which we can afford to ignore in our 
present analysis. Taken in conjunction with 
the range of the ear, should be considered the 
range of sounds which we need to record or 
transmit. From the Tympani, which has a 


range of from 40-4,000 c.p.s., to the jingling of 
Keys with a range of from 250-16,000 c.p.s., is 
ample demonstration of the need for wide 
frequency response in our reproducers. Going 
back once again to the average ear, we are 
now in a position to deduce that for real high 
fidelity reproduction, the first requirement is a 
transmitted range of frequencies of from 
40-15,000 c.p.s. Although we have shown 
above that the ear can accept a volume range 
of 100,000/1, or 100 db., recording tests show 
that the maximum range recorded by a full 
symphony orchestra is 6,000/1, or 75 db., and 
we can consider things perfect if they produce 
this range of sound pressures in free air. The 
third requirement is that the amount of new 
frequencies produced by the equipment should 
be low, and once again, elaborate listening 
tests show that 1-2 per cent. of harmonic over- 
tone is noticeable as distortion. The fourth 
phenomena requiring consideration is that of 
transient response, which gives character to so 
many instruments. So far as the writer can see, 
there has not been determined anywhere a 
quantitative statement of transient distortion, 
but it is obvious that this fault accounts for 
much of the blurred tone we hear from gramo- 
phones, etc. Finally, the noise level which is 
generated by the reproducer (hum, etc.) should 
be below audibility, i.e. 75 db. below maximum 
output. 

To summarise, a high fidelity equipment 
must conform to this specification, and re- 
member, this includes the whole chain of 
components : 

(1) Cover a frequency range of 40-15,000 

c.p.s. without discrimination. 
(2) a linear response over a range of 
b. 


(3) Distortion not exceeding 2 per cent. total. 

(4) Noise level 75 db. down on maximum. 

At a later date we shall attempt to discover 
how our present commercial apparatus com- 
pares, and what can be done to improve 
matters. G. Howarp-Sorre—L. 
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THIS WAS IN 1914 


NOTHING serves to remind us more vividly 

of the changes that have taken place in the 
world (and the world of music in particular) 
within the last thirty years, than to read of the 
singers who appeared in that gay and tragic 
London Season of 1914. One is tempted to ask 
whether we could make such a showing to-day, 
At fifty-five Melba was still enthroned at Covent 
Garden. The London Standard tells us that in 
June no less than seven Royal personages 
attended her last performance for that season. 
The opera was La Bohéme, and Caruso and 
Scotti were also in the cast. The triumph of the 
evening was Melba’s, we are told, even more 
than Caruso’s. Her voice seems to have lost 
little of its old magic. Caruso seems to have 
been up to his usual pranks, for we read that 
after a performance of Tosca, he tore off his 
beard and waved it at Lady Ripon. 

Pauline Donalda was causing a mild sensation 
by appearing twice daily at the London 
Coliseum, singing familiar arias from Faust, 
Carmen and Rigoletto. 

Tetrazzini at the Albert Hall received the 
usual storms of applause, which are described 
as “‘ affectionate.” Supporting her were Ada 
Crossley, Ben Davies and Robert Radford. 

Destinn, at Covent Garden, described to the 
London Standard the wonderful kimono she 
wore in Butterfly, and complained to the same 
source of the letters she was constantly receiving 
from lovelorn admirers which her role of Cio 
Cio San seemed to call forth. The letters were not 
appreciated ! 

At Drury Lane, Frieda Hempel returned to 
London after an absence of six or seven years to 
sing in Rosenkavalier. Her Monologue excited the 
critics to great enthusiasm, who described her 
voice as “ beautifully pure, soaring to ethereal 
heights as to make one gasp.” 

On May 11th, 1914, the North German 
liner Kaiser Wilhelm II arrived at Plymouth. 
On board were Monsieur and Madame 
Paderewski, Signor Caruso, Miss Geraldine 
Farrar, Mr. John McCormack, Signor Scotti, 
and Miss Mary Garden. “ Such a congregation 
of the world’s most noted operatic artists on 
the same liner (The Ship of Stars) is unique,” 
says the notice. 

Sad indeed is it to realise that of the singers 
mentioned, few are alive to-day. But their 
voices live for us still through the medium of 
their records. For that we shall ever be = 
ful. ° 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
+*** Flying Home (Goodman, Hampton, Robin) 
(Am. Decca 70773) (May 26th, 1942) 

***In the Bag (Hampton, Crowder) (Am. 

Decca 70774) (May 26th, 1942) 
(Brunswick 03405—5s. 43d.) 

You may remember that last month I 
reviewed a record of Flying Home by Lionel 
Hampton on H.M.V. Now here’s anoth:r on 
Brunswick. 

Actually, by a coincidence, both were re- 
leased at the same time—in the August supple- 
ments—and only the fact that me Brunswick 
review copies invariably arriv . so late that I am 
able to deal with them only a month after their 
date of issue prevented me from telling you 
about this Brunswick v_ rsion, too, last month. 

Don’t be misled into belisving that thre is 
any real similarity between the two recordings. 
To some extent their routines are on the same 
plan, but otherwise they are about as unlike as 
one could imagine any two performances of 
the same tune by bands under the same leader 
to be. 

This time Lionel Hampton is directing a large 
coloured band as against the ten-piece white 
pick-up combination he used for the earlier 
(1940) Victor recording issued by H.M.V. 

It is a typical modern swing-style battery. 

The record is a little too “ riffy” for my 
liking, but the ensemble has plenty of drive, 
there’s an unusually good swing tenor soloist, a 
trumpet player who knows how to squeal high 
notes exuberantly, and of course Hampton’s 
vibraphone. 

Personally I preferred the slower, smoother 
and more polished H.M.V. record, but if you 
like swing with a kick in it you'll find plenty of 
excitement in this Brunswick version. 

In the Bag is more typical four-beat big band 
riff swing, with solo spots for trumpet, tenor 
clarinet and trombone, as well as the Hampton 
bells. 

If you like this kind of thing you’ll probably 
like this one, too, but don’t expect to find any- 
thing that you are not likely to have heard 
many times before. It’s just the old jive all over 
again with nothing much behind it other than 
the purely superficial glamour of unrestrained 


enthusiasm. 
a Millinder and His Orchestra 
Am. 


N.) 
*** Tittle John Special (Millinder) (Am. Decca 


71246) 

*** Mason Flyer (Millinder, Smith) (Am. 
Decca 71244) 
(Brunswick 03406—5s. 44d.) 

Millinder directing Tab Smith, Billy Bowen 
(altos) ; Stafford Simon, Dave Youn pant ; Ernest 
Purce (bar); William Scott, John Gillespie, Nelson 
Bryant (tpts); George Stevens, Joe Britton (¢mbs) ; 
William Doggett (p); Trevor Bacon (g); Nick 
Fanton (6); David Francis (ds). July 29th, 1942. 

055259—As above plus Ray Conniff (tmb). January 
23rd, 1941, 

Lucky Millinder will be remembered as the 
showman-conductor of Mills’s Blue Rhythm 
Band round about the middle 1430's. 

Feature of this present band of his, which 
started to record for American Decca in 1941, 
was the hot-gospel singing of Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe. 


As there isn’t any Rosetta on either of these 
sides (how about issuing some that have her, 
Harry Sarton?), it’s a question of what’s left. 

The answer is yet another typical big swing- 
style coloured band, that kicks with a verve 
which is worthy of something rather better 
than the busy, excitable, but quite unoriginal, 
swing effusions it plays. 

Best thing in the disc, both sides, is Tab 
Smith’s alto in Little John Special, though as 
usual the tenor players have spots of which 
they make something, and in the Little John 
opus the baritone solo is interesting, and not 
only because it revives the for long considered 
demode effect known as slap-tonguing. 


H.M.V. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***** Who's Excited? (Shaw) (Am. Victor 
0A055193) 

**** Alone Together (Dietz, Schwartz; arr. 
Lennie Hayton) (Am. Victor OA 
055259) 

(H.M.V. Bg341—5s. 44d.) 

055193—Shaw (cl) with N. Plumb, C. Bassey 
(altos) ; Les Robinson, Jerry Jerome (tens) ; George 
Wendt, J. Cathcart, Bill Butterfield (ipts); Jack 
Jenney, Vernon Brown (imbs): T. Boardman, T. 
Klages, B. Brower, B. Morrow, A. Beller, 
E. Lamas (v/ns) ; A. Harshman, K. Collins (violas) ; 
F. Goerner (’ce/lo) ; John Guarnieri (p); Al Hend- 
rickson (g); Jud de Naut (b); Nick Fatool (ds). 
December 4th, 1940, 

The new 500-page American “ Jazz Record 
Book ” by those enlightened authorities on jazz, 
Charles Edward Smith, Frederic Ramsey, Jnr., 
William Russell and Charles Payne Rogers, 
lists these as two of Artie Shaw’s most out- 
standing recordings. 

And well it may. Shaw has turned out some 
brilliant records, but none more brilliant than 
these. 

The slow, nostalgic Alone Together may be 
more conspicuous for its purely musical qualities 
than for its swing aspects, but that only makes 
this superlative performance of the Lennie 
Hayton arrangement, with its lovely, rich tone 
colours, the more obvious. In fact this is the 
sort of performance which for team work (note 
the perfect balances, precision and sense of 
interpretation in the saxes, brass and strings) 
and sheer perfection of tonal blends has to be 
heard to be believed. 

Nevertheless, it is 
Excited, that has got me. 

This has everything the coupling has, and 
something it hasn’t got—a relaxed drive which 
goes a long way to exonerate modern swing and 
prove that when presented as it is here it can 
compare very adequately with the original jazz. 

This is swing as it should be—a true under- 
standing of the jazz idiom. presented more 
through pre-orchestration for the orchestra as a 
whole than through improvisation, collective or 
solo, and, for all its exuberance, happily free 
from the all too obvious exhibitionisms for 
exhibitionism’s sake which make so much 
contemporary swing so tasteless even when it is 
not downright vulgar. 

There is, of course, a certain amount of solo 
extemporisation—as witness the passages by 
Billy Butterfield’s trumpet and Shaw’s clarinet, 
and of course the drum breaks—but it all fits 
into the scheme of things so well, and is in fact 


the coupling, Who’s 
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such grand stuff, that it might well have been 
pre-written for the occasion. 

And when you hear this saxophone section 
you'll know exactly what a saxophone section 
should (but seldom does) sound like. 

But why I have picked on the saxes I don’t 
quite know. All the other teams are equally 
outstanding. The strings, for instance—and 
they are used not only sparingly, but just as. 
strings should be used in swing—are superb. 


Sidney Bechet and His New Orleans 

Feetwarmers (Am.N.) 

*##** One O'clock Jump (Count Basie) (Am. 
Victor OA046833) 
*#%*%* Blues in Thirds (Earl Hines) (Am. Victor 
0A053431) 
(H.M.V. Bg340—5s. 44d.) 
046833—Bechet (cl) with Sonny White () ; Charlie. 
Howard (g) ; Wilson Myers (5); Kenny Clarke (ds). 
February 5th, 1940. 

053431—Bechet (cl) with Earl Hines (p); Baby 
Dodds (ds.) September 6th, 1940, 

Those of you who have read my off-voiced 
opinions of Sidney Bechet are likely to raise 
your eyebrows and even accuse me of blatant 
inconsistency when you note the four and five 
stars I have given to these two latest Bechet 
records to be released here. 

I think, however, that I can vindicate myself. 

In the first place Bechet is in settings here 
which are ideally suited to him, and one is. 
thus able to appreciate most fully the meaning 
and significance of his peculiarities ; secondly, 
there are other people in the records whose 
performance have played an anything but 
inconsiderable part in influencing my marking. 

The fast One O'clock Jump, for instance, is not 
only in general character honest-to-goodness 
jazz, and swell jazz at that, it also has solos—in. 
fact it is a sequence of solos—which are very 
much more than just adequate. 

It starts off with Sonny White playing grand 
barrel-house piano, and later there’s a single- 
string guitar solo which can have my money for 
being good gin-mill any day. 

Add to this a rhythm section that kicks in the 
best traditions (and not only because in Kenny 
Clarke it has a first-rate drummer) and you 
get almost enough to justify the whole five 
stars. 

Which leaves Bechet, about whom all I have 
to add to what I have already said is that in this 
record you have a chance to appreciate his 
inherent understanding of jazz, his forceful 
fluency, without any likelihood of being unduly 
distressed by that vibrato, which not only means 
something here, but is not so exaggerated as 
usual. 

In fact, if I had always heard Bechet like 
this I might have formed a very different 
opinion of him. 

Much the same may be said of the Blues side. 

I don’t like Bechet quite so much here, and I 
certainly don’t like—and this is going to bring 
down more bricks on my long-suffering and 
greying head—Baby Dodds. 

But here again is a record which is the 
genuine thing played with sincerity, and if that 
isn’t enough for four stars, add on some elegant 
blues piano playing by Father Hines. 


Buddy Featherstonhaugh and His Radio 
Rhythm Club Sextet 
*** Washboard Blues (Hoagy Carmichael,. 
Callahan) (H.M.V. OEAr10020) 
**** Woo Woo (Harry James, James) (V by 
Vic Lewis) (H.M.V. OEA10021) 


(H.M.V. Bg339—5s. 44d.) 
Featherstonhaugh (ten. cl) with Don Macaffer 
(tmb); Harry Rayner (~); Vic Lewis (g); Frank 
Clarke (5); Jack Parnell (ds). June 18th, 1943. 
One of the classic records of early jazz was. 
Washboard Blues by Red Nichols and his Five: 
Pennies. 
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It was the first record to be issued in both 
this country and America of any of the many 
hand-picked all-star conbinations which trumpet 
player E. Loring—better known as “ Red ”— 
Nichols got together for the American Brunswick 

mpany under the name of the Five Pennies, 
and it was hailed on both sides of the Atlantic 
as one of the most sensational developments in 
the evolution of what was then known as hot 
jazz. 

But that was many years ago—way back, in 
fact, in 1927—and although the record (origin- 
ally Brunswick 3407) was re-issued in August 
1934 (on Brunswick 01801) in a special Five 
Pennies album, many people have still never 
even heard of its existence. 

Not so Buddy Featherstonhaugh, however. 

Although he cannot be much over thirty 
years of age, Buddy was not only a jazz en- 
thusiast, but recognised as one of our most 
understanding and creative tenor saxophonists, 
in the very early 1930’s, when Red Nichols was 
still something of an idol among jazz fans, and 
he not only remembered Nichols’s record of 
Washboard Blues, but has taken it as a pattern 
for his own new version. 

But to say that something has been taken as a 
pattern is not to say that it has been slavishly 
copied. 

The only part of this record which can be said 
to be anything like an exact copy of the Nichols 
version is Vic Lewis’s guitar solo, in places a 
note-for-note replica of Eddie Lang’s. 

The rest of the performance is more than 
different enough to be described as original. 

One can also fairly describe it as 
Featherstonhaugh’s rather limited clarinet 
technique has not prevented him from playing 
the right stuff, there is a grand, fruity, old-time 
Dixieland trombone solo by Macaffer, and— 
and here we come to the high-spots of the side— 
the nineteen-year-old Jack Parnell plays 
drums in the way one dreams about but seldom 
hears on this side. His two breaks towards the 
end are not only perfectly executed (this guy’s 
sense of rhythm and timing are unexcelled)— 
they are also refreshingly original. 

It is, however, the coupling—a new tune by 
American band-leader Harry James called 
Woo Woo—which is likely to sell the disc. 

This has solos by pianist Harry Rayner, Don 
Macaffer again, and Buddy, who this time 
plays tenor, and all are good swing. 

But it is Vic Lewis’s vocal chorus that makes 
this record such fun. I shall be surprised if those 
who hear it are not themselves all soon going 
about singing Woo-woo-woo-Woo-Woo. 


PARLOPHONE 


Harry James and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Indiana (Macdonald, Henley) (Am. Bruns- 
wick WB24347) 
(Parlophone R2883 5s. 44d.) 
*** Record Session (Rains) (Am. Columbia 
CO30750) 

24347—James (tpt) with probably Dave Matthews 
(alto); Drew Page (cl, alto,; Claude Lakey (ten) ; 
Jack Palmer, Claude Bowen, Jake Schaeffer \tpis) ; 
Truett Jones, Dalton Rizzotto, Bruce Squires ,tmbs); 
Jack Gardner (~); ‘*‘Red’’ Kent (g); Thurman 
Teague (b); Mickey Scrima (or possibly Ralph 
Hawkins) (ds). Approx. February, 1939. 

Record Session is a leisurely tempo’d riff piece. 

In his new book just published in America, 
Hugues Panassie says that if you don’t react to 
the rhythmic inspiration of riffs you are not a 
real swing enthusiast. 

I agree, but that’s a merely elemental out- 
look. Rhythmic inspiration can be conveyed 
just as strongly through something much more 
melodically ambitious than riffs, and to think 
that riffs are the beginning and end of rhythm 
in the swing sense of the word is to confess to 
being still in the nursery as far as swing is 
«concerned. 
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However, there’s rather more to this record 
than the riff aspect. There are the swing tricks 
(such as the squeezed downward flairs) and 
the general treatment of the subject, all made 
none the less effective by the undeniable slick- 


ness of the performance, all of which will have. 


its appeal to the modern swing fans. 

Nevertheless, best thing about the side is 
Harry James’s trumpet work—anything but 
strictly in the jazz tradition, but good swing 
and played as only a master musician could 
play it. 

Indiana is more swing (note the fast, excited, 
almost anticipated rhythm, and the staccato, 
almost clipped trumpet crotchets in the last 
chorus, all so typical of swing). 

It gets its fourth star mainly because of Jack 
Gardner’s rather sophisticated but still good gut- 
bucket piano solo, and the tenor solo, the 
spirit of jazz in which holds up over the swing 
accompaniments. 

And of course there’s the James’s trumpet— 
more flashy than in the coupling, but stil] 
having the attraction of the technically brilliant 
way in which James always plays. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Sextet 
***4 Hundred Years from To-day (Young, 
Washington) (V by Harry Parry) 
(Eng. Parlophone CE11109) 
*** Tea for Two (Youmans) (Eng. Parlophone 
CEr1110) 
(Parlophone R2882—5s. 44d.) 

Parry (cl) with Derek Neville (alto, bar); Ken 
Oldham (fen) ; Stan Roderick (tpt); Yorke de Sousa 
(p); Sam Molineaux (b); Sid Raymond (ds). July 
22nd, 1943. 

Why is it that so many people—and especially, 
it would seem, swing musicians—will try to 
copy instead of being original, thus provoking an 
inescapable comparison which almost inevitably 
must be to their disadvantage. 

This oft-asked question is prompted this time 
by Harry Parry, who, for his second “‘ appear- 
ance’ on a record as a singer (the first was in 
Blue Train Blues, on Parlophone R2873, re- 
viewed last June) must choose the song A 
Years from To-day. 

The “classic”? vocal performance of this 
number was given by Jack Teagarden, and the 
more one may rightly or wrongly think Parry 
has tried to capture the Teagarden style, the 
more one is forced to the conclusion that there 
is only one Jack Teagarden. 

However, Parry’s singing is by no means 
unpleasant, and if at times there are indications 
that his breathing is not completely under 
control, at least it can be said that he sings 
in tune and does a clean, relaxed and unaffected 
job. Which is more than can sometimes be said 
for many of our most popular dance band 
singers ! 

In fact, all round, this, with its good trumpet 
chorus by Stan Roderick (of Geraldo’s band, 
who was deputising for Dave Wilkins owing to 
the latter having developed a split lip as a result 
of too long an exposure to Blackpool’s bracing 
breezes) and Parry’s musicianly clarinet at the 
end, is a quite pleasant record. 

So, too, is the faster Tea for Two. 

This was arranged for the band by that 
brilliant orchestrator, trombonist George Chis- 
holm, now with the R.A.F. Dance Orchestra, 
and while it is difficult to say exactly where 
scoring ends and improvisation begins, the 
hand of Mr. Chisholm is clearly discernable in 
the introduction, the link between the first and 
second choruses and the last (ensemble) chorus. 
Note how the basic idea of the introduction 
and link is brought into the last chorus. Nice 
work, George. 

As regards performance the side is well up 
to the usual Parry standard. There is some 

good trumpet by Roderick, especially in 
the third eight bars of the second chorus ; de 
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Sousa’s piano is worth hearing, even though it 
is not quite so inspired as I have heard it; 
Derek Neville adds to good baritone work a 
short but fine alto solo ; Parry again plays nice, 
polished clarinet; and the ensembles have 
plenty of pep. 

The worst one can say about the playing is 
that some of the links between movements, and 
backgrounds to the solos, are not quite as sure- 
footed as they might be. 

P.S.—Apologies to all concerned for a slip up 
in the review last month of Harry Parry’s St. 
Louis Blues. The vocalist was mentioned as 
June Marlow. It should, of course, have been 
Rita Marlow. 


RE-ISSUES 


PARLOPHONE 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
*#***Sump'n’ "bout Rhythm (Ellington) (Am. 
Brunswick B15913) 
**#%*4%* Margie (Conrad, Robinson, Davis) (Am. 
Brunswick B16973) 
(Parlophone R2884—5s. 43d.) 
15913—Ellington (p) with Otto Hardwick (alto); 
Johnny Hodges (alto, sop) ; Harry Carney (alto, bar) ; 
Barney Bigard (ten, ci); Cootie Williams, Artie 
Whetsel, Freddie Jenkins (pis); Joe Nanton, Juan 
Tizol, Lawrence Brown (imbs); Fred Guy (¢); 
Wellman Braud (+); Sonny Greer (ds). 1934. 
16973—Ellington (/) with reeds as above ; Williams, 
Rex Stewart, Charlie Allen ,ipts); trombones as 
above; Guy (g); Hayes Alvis, Billy Taylor (bs) ; 
Greer (ds). 1925. 

Sump’n’ bout Rhythm was originally issued 
early in 1935, on Brunswick 01973, coupled with 
I’m Satisfied ; Margie at the end of the same year 
on Brunswick 02096, coupled with Accent On 
Youth. 

Both discs were withdrawn in 1938 as a result 
of E.M.I. taking over the American Brunswick 
concession. 

Well, it’s the same old story all over again— 
a band whose music is as original as the way it 
plays it is unique: a band that has always been 
anything over five years ahead of its time, yet 
has never forgotten the original music which is 
its heritage and to which it owes so much. 

And if you think that’s any exaggeration, ask 
yourself about the Sump’n’ ’bout Rhythm side :— 

Who but Freddy Jenkins and Johnny Hodges 
could sound quite like they do in the first 
chorus? 

Who but the Ellington band could get quite 
those subtle nuances behind the Duke’s piano 
solo? 

Who but the Ellington band could get quite 
the same typically jazz yet uniquely Ellingtonian 
colours and effects in the ensemble, with its 
spot of growl trombone by Juan Tizol? 

Who but Ellington could produce a more 
catchy little tune, and then contradict his 
treatment of it by calling it merely something 
*bout rhythm? 

And in Margie :— 

Who but Ellington would think of that 
arpeggio bass rhythm for the introduction, let 
alone the idea of working it through into the first 
chorus, and then changing it to such a lovely 
rich four-in-a-bar just at the right moment? 

’ Who but the Ellington solists could play 
quite like the soft langurous Lawrence Brown, 
the rhythmic trumpet and the lyrical, rhythmic 
Hodges do in the first chorus, and 

Who but Ellington would have thought out 
those fascinating harmonies and tone colours 
as a background for these solos? 

Who but Ellington himself could get quite 
that atmosphere into a piano solo? 

Who but Barney Bigard. .. . 

But this can go on for ever, and as space is 
running out the best advice I can give you is, 
buy the darned record and hear for yourself. 

I promise you you won’t regret it. 
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Nineteen-thirty-one opened with scarcely 
any visible hint of what lay in the near 
future for the industry. One or two signs 
had manifested themselves, but in Columbia 
we ignored them and set about planning 
with all our old enthusiasm. And, let me 
say here in all sincerity, that those very 
activities resulted largely in delaying 
though not staving off the slump in our 
own industry. There were those who 
declared that this diminishing interest in 
the gramophone was due entirely to broad- 
casting competition. That is untrue in 
essence ; true in one detail. America was 
already in the doldrums. Wall Street 
crashes monopolised the financial news. 
No country can live on itself, according to 
the economists, and what was happening in 
America very soon affected this country. 
The British people began to tighten their 
purse strings, and all industries suffered. 
Broadcasting came into direct competition 
with us for the first time because conditions 
made it necessary for the depleted purchas- 
ing power to take its home entertainment 
as cheaply as possible, and the owner of a 
radio set only had to pay tos. a year. In 
fact, given normal conditions, broad- 
casting and the gramophone go hand in 
hand and the former feeds the latter. The 
gramophone industry duly weathered the 
slump and deserves the greatest credit for 
the manner in which it maintained and 
even improved its high standard during 
those lean years, to emerge a force more 
potent than ever. 


But gramophone activities in the produc- 
tion of records reflected no sign of unease. 
Indeed, our year opened with such unusual 
recordings from the Continent as Ravel’s 
“Daphnis and Chloe” Symphonic Suite 
(from Paris), and Manuel de Falla’s 
romantic “‘ Nights in the Gardens of Spain ” 
(from Seville), and were followed by 
Stravinsky at the piano in his own “‘ Capric- 
cio” for Piano and Orchestra (from Paris); 
“ Wonder Bar ”’ with its hit, “‘ Elizabeth,” 
at the Savoy Theatre, provided the musical 
play of the early months and brought us 
to a moment of historic import to the 
industry, the merger between H.M.V. and 
Columbia. 

And this is the point at which I must 
leave my rambling notes, at all events for 
the present, not because competitive enter- 
prise ceased with the merger, for that is 
not the case, but because it is an appro- 
priate juncture at which to break off. 
Besides, if my readers have not already 
become bored, it is better to leave them 
without taking that risk. Not that the 
ensuing years had not their big events and 
interesting incidents—even excitements. In- 
deed, there remain-many good stories to 
tell. With such an event I would like to 
close this period, making reference to what 
I think must be the weirdest recording ever 


attempted ; not musical but strictly gramo- 
phonic. It falls in date quite naturally, for 
it occurred on March 2oth, 1931, the same 
day on which Louis Sterling officially 
communicated the news of the merger to 
the trade at large. 

This was nothing less than a spiritualist 
recording. It was conducted almost in the 
nature of a service. It originated with 
Lawrence Cowen, who built the Fortune 
Theatre and gave Sunday spiritualist 
services there with the famous medium, 
Mrs. Meurig Morris, a feature of whose 
contribution was a trance sermon by her 
spirit guide named “* Power.”” The company 
gave the necessary facilities without, of 
course, accepting any responsibility for the 
outcome. Every precaution was taken by 
both the promoters and ourselves to prevent 
any possible fraud or trickery. Two 12-inch 
blanks were first autographed by indepen- 
dent witnesses. The recorders (Arthur 
Brooks and Charles Gregory) were to start 
the recording when they were ready, and 
without giving any signal to the studio. 
** Power,” through Mrs. Meurig Morris’s 
lips, would choose the right moment to 
start ; when one side was finished ‘* Power ”’ 
would pause and resume “his ”’ discourse 
when the second disc was in position, and 
finished in good time to make a perfect 
record. The two discs were then to be auto- 
graphed by members of the audience before 
being sent for processing. 


It was a queer experience. Some fifty 
people, including a number of eminent 
spiritualists, pressmen, and members of our 
own staff, gathered in the studio at Petty 
France. Before the microphone in the 
centre of the room was an armchair for 
the medium. Mr. Ernest W. Oates, 
president of the International Spiritualists’ 
Federation, opened the proceedings with a 
brief statement of what was expected. Mrs. 
Meurig Morris gave an “ invocation,” and 
while the audience sang Liddle’s ‘‘ Abide 
with Me,” Mrs. Meurig Morris took her 
seat and went into her trance. Then, after 
the hymn had died away, suddenly from 
the medium’s throat came a deep bass 
veice in “* Power’s ” address. 

There were “Silence” notices that 
could not be missed and the printed pro- 
gramme enjoined “ strict silence” in big 
type. Now just before ‘‘ Power” began to 
speak, someone in the audience said loudly 
to the medium, “ Don’t be nervy. Wait 
for the signal”—which was all wrong, 
anyhow, because no signal was to be given. 
I was told that the recording point was 
already in action and that the recorders 
were certain that at least part of the 
injunction was recorded on the disc. Told 
of this, Mrs. Meurig Morris is-said to have 
stated that ‘‘ Power” would see to it that 
the words did not appear on the record. 


That interruption was reported to me 
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afterwards. But it also happens that I can 
tell of an interruption which I felt could not 
fail to be recorded. There was one member 
of our staff who had strenuously opposed 
the experiment from the outset, but whose 
curiosity none the less made him attend 
the recording session. I sat next to him, 
both within six feet of the microphone. 
In the middle of ‘‘ Power’s” address for 
the second side, he emitted a loud raucous 
cough, I can only believe deliberately, for 
it sounded undeniably forced and un- 
natural. After the recording, while Mrs. 
Meurig Morris was resting, I told her of 
this interruption, and she replied, “‘ That 
will not appear in the record. You may 
take my word for that.” I hold no views 
on spiritualism, for or against, but in 
common honesty must say that neither the 
spoken interruption reported to me, nor 
the vicious cough at my elbow were audible 
in the finished record. I must add, too, that 
** Power,” after speaking for some minutes, 
broke off, remained silent and then resumed 
his address for the second side; and the 
finished records presented two perfectly 
recorded sides. 

This spiritualist record, by the way, was 
actually played in the Law Courts when, 
some months later, Mrs. Meurig Morris 
brought an action against a daily news- 
paper. 

= * 

With that queer recording experience 
for my readers to ponder over, I leave 
these notes in mid-air, as it were, at the 
stage where Columbia and H.M.V. joined 
forces . . . I realise that my narrative of 
twenty-odd years has been very one-sided ; 
its only justification possibly that it is an 
inside story. Perhaps from 1931 time is 
still too young to be regarded as history, 
yet even that period, while lacking some 
of the careless rapture of earlier years, has 
many phases and developments that well 
deserve to be noted, and some future 
occasion may offer this. Those untouched 
years have, indeed, found a fitting culmina- 
tion in the action of the British Council 
following the Finnish Government’s Sibelius 
lead and sponsoring British composers on 
the gramophone. 

It’s been great fun recalling in these 
pages the liveliness of the industry’s fights 
to establish the gramophone, the many 
successes that alternated with failures, the 
bold experiments that came off and those 
that fizzled out, the things forgotten that 
went to the making of things remembered, 
the cheery good companions—from imagin- 
ative, creative Louis Sterling, right through 
the ranks—with whom it was all conceived, 
and now the realisation that in the result 
the gramophone has emerged to a greatness 
that salves all regrets and makes all the years 
given to it worth while—so ending a period 
during which the industry was keyed up to a 
competitive activity it is hardly likely to 
see again. 

A final word of thanks to those readers 
who have kindly expressed their apprecia- 
tion of these meanderings, and to those 
patient, uncomplaining readers who, 
equally kindly, have left their real feelings 
unspoken. 

THe END 
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WHEN DE RESZKE REIGNED 


By P. G. HURST 
COPYRIGHT 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

FO emgage there were rumours years ago 

that a comprehensive history of Opera in 
London was in preparation, I am unaware 
whether anything came of it. In any event, 
works of this kind are generally not of a popular 
character, and are often limited to subscribers. 
I begin, therefore, on the assumption that no 
such work exists, or that if it does, it will be 
something very different from anything that 
I have in mind, and probably seen or acquired 
by a few only of my readers. 

It was some few years ago that my friend the 
late Duncan Maxwell Robertson urged me to 
get to work on a survey or review of that part 
of the history of Opera which previous exper- 
ience had suggested held some interest for 
musically-minded readers. He undertook to 
provide me with all material I might need, and 
put at my disposal a large part of his spare 
time and the whole of his ardent enthusiasm. 
It happened that at almost the same time 
another much valued friend, Percy A. Bull, 
who was as elderly as Max was youthful, 
encouraged me in the same idea, tempting me 
beyond resistance by handing over to me a 
complete collection of cuttings covering twenty 
years from 1878 showing the Opera casts for 
each night of all the various seasons, and the 
remarks of the critics on each production. To 
this double pressure I succumbed, while feeling 
acutely my own inadequacy. The methods of 
handling the subject were many and varied, 
and the difficulties in the way of presenting a 
history of Opera, of whatever period, in a 
form likely to be agreeable to the general 
reader seemed, and still seem, well-nigh 
insuperable. However, the work of preparation 
promised to be fascinating, and I had the 
further encouragement of feeling that even if 
the result proved unacceptable, I could hardly 
fail to climb into a position of some authority 
on the subject. It seemed at the outset to be 
necessary—and this impression has remained 
with me—that the work should be presented in 
the form of a picture with a background, and 
the idea for this presented itself to me with 
such spontaneity that I felt no urgent need to 
look further. The dates already to hand almost 
covered the brilliant careers in London of the 
brothers de Reszke, and their influence on the 
fortunes of Opera in our capital. To achieve 
this it was necessary to extend Mr. Bull’s data 
at either end, for the period to be covered now 
stretched from 1274, when Jean first appeared 
in London, te 1900, after which year neither 
of the brothers were heard in London again. 
To fill in these large gaps, Max Robertson set 
himself the task of copying out from the files 
in the library of the British Museum the extra 
material that I needed. 

When one recalls that in the early years the 
seasons were of great length, and ran con- 
currently at two great Opera Houses, with 
autumn seasons in addition, and various 
ephemeral though historically indispensable 
ventures by generally rash if well-meaning 
entrepreneurs, it will be appreciated that Max’s 
manuscript in itself was a valuable production, 
for not only did he extract the nightly pro- 
grammes, but he accurately summarised the 
critics’ accounts of the specially interesting 
events. 

To Percy Bull it is my privilege to pay a just 
tribute as an amateur musician and true patron 
in the grand manner of the musical art, and it is 
especially appropriate that his beneficent 
influence should be felt throughout what will 


follow, for he was one of Jean de Reszke’s most 
fervent admirers, and one who can therefore 
give us a first-hand impression of how Jean’s art 
affected his hearers. He remembers Jean’s 
original debut as a baritone, and there was no 
role in the years that followed his tenor triumph 
in 1887 in which he did not hear him—generally 
very many times.* Mr. Bull was a notable 
amateur baritone, and the fact that he retained 
his voice almost unimpaired and certainly tire- 
less until an advanced octogenarian is a tribute 
to his own vocal integrity and to the methods 
implanted by his illustrious master, Victor 
Maurel. 

The work was duly put in hand, and a 
considerable pile of manuscript emerged. The 
result was complete, industrious, shapeless, and 
useless. Condensation was imperative, and was 
applied ; in due course a third version appeared 
on my shelf. What will follow here will be a 
fourth. 

INTRODUCTION 

Thanks to the recording art, which came in 
time, though only just in time, to catch and 
preserve the voices of some of the greatest 
singers of the Golden Age of Opera, we are 
able to pass on to our successors a fair approxi- 
mation of the standard of singing attained in 
that remarkable epoch. Despite this fortuitous 
privilege, the gaps are many and grievous, too 
many to be enumerated, but none so grievous 
as that caused by the absence from the list of 
recording artists of the name of Jean de Reszke. 
Despite this loss to posterity, the illustrious 
name hovers benevolently over all discussions 
which centre round the voices of the Golden 
Age; it suggests to’ us an ideal standard—an 
artistic necessity of an importance which 
increases year by year. The stories of the 
de Reszkes and of London Opera in their 
period are closely interlocked, and although 
some considerable time elapsed between Jean’s 
first tentative appearance as a baritone and his 
triumphant re-entry as a tenor, Edouard was 
already making history, and many operatic 
milestones of absorbing interest were being 
passed. 

It was in 1874 that Jean first sang in a London 
Opera House, and the event took place at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, the temporary 
home of Mapleson’s enterprise, the old Her 
Majesty’s having been destroyed by fire. It 
was succeeded by another of the same name, 
but which was ill-designed and clumsy, and 
became one of London’s “ white elephants ”’ ; 
its eventual removal to make room for the 
present Carlton Hotel, and the smaller and 
more pleasant theatre on the same site, was 
mourned by none. 

J. H. Mapleson, universally known. as “ the 
Colonel,” is an important personage in our 
story, in the course of which his fluctuating 
fortunes will be clearly traced. He was of 
handsome presence and great personal charm— 
a charm which barely concealed a keen business 
capacity and much shrewdness. He was an 
enthusiast and an incurable optimist, which 
qualities inclined to engage him in promises 
which his circumstance did not always enable 
him to carry out. But he paid when he could, 
and when he couldn’t—well—he had to find 
the money from somewhere, and he generally 
knew where to look for it. He was competent, 
kind, and clever, and always unruffled. His 
companies loved him, execrated him, and loved 
him again. The greatest singers were his 





*The Role of Werther may be excepted. 
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staunch friends throughout his vicissitudes, 
though in their old age they have told many 
good stories at his expense. Something of an 
adventurer, something of an amateur, Opera 
production was his hobby ; it has always been 
an expensive hobby, and it can hardly be 
imagined that he hoped to become rich by it. 
His artistic success in his good days was beyond 
doubt, and the extremely small number of 
artists whom he lost to the rival establishment 
at Covent Garden testifies to his success in the 
personal sphere. 

Frederick Gye, the manager of Covent 
Garden, or the “ Royal Italian Opera,”’ was, 
according to his daughter-in-law, Emma 
Albani,* “‘ a thorough business man, very kind 
and thoughtful, but always managing his 
theatre in a splendid fashion, whilst insisting 
upon everybody doing their duty. It was a 
real pleasure to be directed by him. He used 
to say that an operatic manager needed to be a 
greater diplomatist than the Prime Minister ; 
and I am sure he was right.” His portraits 
present him as a typical hard-headed English- 
man of the period, with the massive head, the 
shaven lip, and the swelling whiskers so beloved 
by caricaturists of Victorian types. That he 
was a highly successful manager and a com- 
petent judge of an artist’s drawing power there 
can be no doubt, and he passed from the scene 
after a very long career as an entrepreneur, and 
happily did not live to witness the operatic 
débacle of the ’eighties. 

Let us now attempt to fulfil our purpose o 
sketching in the design against which the 
young baritone Jean di Reschi, as he was then 
known, was to make his London début. 

As to whether the true “Golden Age” 
flourished in this or that portion of the nine- 
teenth century, or not in the nineteenth century 
at all, is a question which must be answered by 
each according to his own views, but one thing 
that may be taken as certain is that allowing 
for the mellow aftermath in the Edwardian 
epoch, the passing from the scene of the de 
Reszkes wrote finis to the age of the great 
Operatic constellations, whether those of 
Malibran, Grisi, Mario, Lablache ; of Titiens, 
Alboni, Giuglini, Faure; of Patti, Nilsson, 
Albani, Nicolini, Maurel ; or of Melba, Eames, 
the de Reszkes, de Lucia, and: Battistini. The 
survey may also be worked backwards well into 
the eighteenth century, which, according to the 
older authorities, was the true Golden Age of 
Song. The truth probably lies in the assumption 
that any age may be a Golden Age if its students 
are in earnest and are willing and determined 
to undergo the training which is necessary to 
attain pre-eminence in this or in any other art. 
It was no uncommon thing to study closely for 
five years before even attempting a simple 
melody, and our memory recalls a_ story 
connected with the period of Rossini in which 
a similar length of time was occupied without 
the production of any sound whatever. But 
what, we may ask ourselves, could be more 
technically-perfect than the art of those of whom 
we know—of Melba, of Caruso, of Destinn, and 
of many others ? The answer may be that the 
severe training of the old days produced a 


. greater flexibility and versatility ; an ability to 


interpret classical music in a way in which to our 
generation is a lost art. The operas of Handel 
suggest a case in point, while the advent of the 
music-drama certainly led in a_ direction 
oppasite to that of vocal perfection. Obviously 
we cannot have it both ways ; if we like what 
we have got, so much the better ; but let us 
concede to the past the merits which its industry 
deserved. 

As has already been indicated, London 
enjoyed the benefit of two rival Opera Houses 
producing full scale opera programmes con- 





* ‘“‘ Forty Years of Song.’’ 
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currently in the London seasons—Her Majesty’s 
Opera, properly in the Haymarket but tem- 
porarily housed at Drury Lane under Mapleson, 
and the Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden, 
under Gye. In point of excellence there was 
nothing to choose between the two enterprises, 
for in those happy days there was always an 
ample supply of singers of the first class to supply 
both, besides which, Opera was one of Society’s 
principal preoccupations. 

It seems likely that chief attention was 
bestowed, both by management and public, 
upon the singers, whose personal prowess 
formed the principal if not the sole topic of 
musical conversation among opera-goers. The 
chorus was almost certainly moderate, and the 
orchestras would hardly satisfy the orchestrally- 
minded public of our times. The scenery was 
probably superb, for Mme. Albani, in rgrr, 
tells us that the mounting of the premiére of 
Lohengrin even surpassed the great mise-en-scéne 
to which opera habitués were accustomed. In 
order, therefore, to get the correct atmosphere 
of the period of time in which this survey opens, 
it is necessary to introduce to readers some of 
the principal singers who were making history 
at the rival Opera Houses. 


At Covent Garden, Gye possessed the tremen- 
dous asset of Adelina Patti, who already had 
behind her an amazingly successful career of 
thirteen years, and was to enjoy a further 
and similar period of full activity and in- 
creasing prestige. It would be superfluous 
at this date to attempt to add anything 
further to the volumes that have been pub- 
lished on the accomplishments and career of 
this pre-eminent artist and singer, and it must 
suffice to say that she was at all times of her 
association with London Opera without a 
serious rival. This unassailable position she 
owed not only to her remarkable powers as a 
singer, for there were others who perhaps 
equalled her in this respect, but her voice was 
of a peculiar quality which appealed irresistibly 
to all her hearers, and was produced with that 
effortless ease which is a God-given gift, pro- 
ducing that effect of spontaneity and brightness 
which adds so much to the enjoyment of 
listeners. Her neat and petite appearance and 
her piquant acting rounded off the tale of her 
attractions which have made her the legendary 
heroine of operatic history. In the season with 
which we open, Albani was still almost a new- 
comer, being then a young artist in her third 
season. Marie Marimon also had joined the 
company from Paris a few seasons earlier, and 
was a coloatura of the first rank ; and Mme d’ 
Angeri, an early and most successful pupil of 
Mathilde Marchesi, was highly efficient in the 
more dramatic roles. Sofia Scalchi sustained 
unassisted the entire weight of the contralto and 
mezzo roles. Her great London career began in 
1872, and continued with hardly a break until 
her retirement in 1890. The leading tenors at 
Covent Garden were: Nicolini and Bettini. 
Of the six important baritones then singing in 
London, Gye had secured four—Faure, Maurel, 
Graziani and Cotogni. Each of these was an 
outstanding artist, Faure being perhaps the 
greatest and most profound singing actor whom 
we shall meet in our review, to be equalled—if 
he was equalled—only by his younger con- 
temporary, Maurel. Graziani, Albani tells us, 
was one of the greatest favourites of the English 
public, possessing a beautiful, rich and melo- 
dious voice, which was exactly suited to the 
music of the older Italian operas. He was, 
Albani assures us, a bon camarade, and liked by 
all his fellow artists, although given to practical 
joking on the stage, sometimes straining the 
gravity of his colleagues to breaking point. 

Cotogni was an artist of such versatility that 
a scrutiny of the roles undertaken by him over 
our period would be an amusing statistical 
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exercise. The appendix to this work will provide 
the opportunity. Of the two bassi, the name of 
Bagagiolo should be memorised, if possible, 
by the reader, for he sustained with great 
distinction the bulk of the season’s work in this 
department. The chef d’orchestre was Vanesi. 
The newcomers in the opening season will be 
mentioned according to their importance when 
we can finally make a start with our story, but 
before doing this we must cross over to Drury 
Lane, and make the acquaintance of the 
principal artists under Mapleson’s management. 


(To be continued) 
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space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full-name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, Tue Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex 





Delius Worship—A Protest 

I protest at the recent flow of requests for 
more Delius recordings. Delius supporters 
already possess quite a good selection of his 
music, while other, and in my opinion, better 
contemporary British composers have received 
much worse treatment. But, then, I don’t think 
that Delius is really a contemporary, for his 
style is more or less that of Scriabin and is 
similarly dated music—music of such quality 
and in such a genre that it soon fades and 
becomes boring. For a moment, let me 
examine his method of composition and find its 
weaknesses. 

Delius’ recipe for almost any of his large scale 
works seems to have consisted, more or less, of 
the following. He takes a simple tune (often a 
folk-song or a pseudo-hymn-tune) and seasons it 
with lush harmonies. These harmonies are 
nearly always the higher discords in their least 
virile form. In fact they are the same harmonies 
that form the basis for all sentimental popular 
songs and the commercial dance tunes of to-day. 
But Delius inevitably further sentimentalises his 
music by slurring his notes (the most typical 
example is the opening of “A Song Before 
Sunrise ”), and using thick orchestration; with 
a muddy bass, odd decorative twitterings from 
woodwinds and lush arpeggios for harps. 
Thus he makes a thick, sticky, sickly sweet 
paste of the whole, by orchestration which 
avoids clashes like a teetotaler avoids beer. 
This emasculated lotus-eating can be summed 
up in the words an American once used: 
**Some sweet stuff!’ or perhaps Alan Bush 
put it best when he called Delius “‘ the bath- 
salts of music.” . 

Enough of this drooling escapism. Delius’ 
star will fade, as will the star of any composer 
whose music lacks virility, and it is to other 
Britons that we must turn for something more 
vital and lasting. Apparently the British 
Council is aware of this, as they have demon- 
strated in their wise selection, so far, of what to 
record for propaganda purposes. No more 
Delius, please—shellac is far too valuable at 
present to be used for insipid escapism. Let us 
have some Bax and Rubbra, some more Bliss 
and Britten. Give us the symphonies and piano 
concertos of Alan Bush and Vaughan Williams, 
and John Ireland’s “‘ These Things Shall Be.” 
For these composers, and compositions, whose 
music has permanence, which provokes deep- 
thought and often rouses to action, it is a 
far cry from the sentimental gibberings of a 
lotus-nibbler. 


Ealing, London, W.5. A. DIAMENT. 


Sibelius, Dohnanyi—and others 

I should like to plead for the Sibelius sym- 
phonies to be released in the general catalogue. 
They have surely by now achieved a popularity 
that warrants their inclusion. 

There is a recording of the delightful 
‘*Variations on a Nursery Theme” by Dohnanyi 
but it is sadly out of date. I suggest Eileen Joyce 
and the Halle Orchestra, on the Dark Blue 
records which are all most of us can afford 
since the prohibitive Purchase Tax. 

Decca have given proof of their faith in the 
best English music, and a recording of Purcell’s. 
““chacony ” for String Quartet would be a 
delight. Some of the best works for small 
groups of stringed instruments by older com- 
posers such as Dowland, Locke, Byrd, and 
Gibbons have a quiet beauty all their own, too, 


Sapper R. A. Smrrn, R.E. 
Wisbech, Cambs. 


Kreisler and Joachim 

What Mr. Bonavia (quoted by W.R.A., May) 
had to say concerning three leading violinists 
of the present day was very interesting. Cer- 
tainly, Menuhin’s tone seemed always warmer to 
me than that of Heifetz—to my mind broader 
than any violinist’s I have heard. I find Menuhin 
romantic, though I never thought he had the 
sense of beauty that Kreisler has. 

The real purpose of my letter has been to ask 
you either to let me know could we have a 
comparison between Kreisler and the man who 
I imagine was the greatest artist of the last 
century — Joseph Joachim? Perhaps Mr. 
Bonavia would, or if he did not hear Joachim 
(I presume he did, though), someone else who 
was fortunate enough to do so. Comparison is 
apt to be odious, but Joachim and Kreisler were 
probably the greatest violinists of their respective 
generations. More discussion in your columns 
of great artists would, I think, be welcomed. 
Blackrock, Co. Dublin. G. E. NEssitt. 


Lina Pagliughi 

Mr. Gaisberg (July) omits mention of the 
H.M.V. records of Signora Pagliughi. There is 
a Mad Scene from “ Lucia” in two parts, 
C2gog, and the role of Gilda in the complete 
** Rigoletto,” C1483-97. The Italian list of 
1938 gives no additional records if we except 
S10276 which appears to be an alternative 
coupling from the “ Rigoletto ”’ set. 

A propos of Signora Tetrazzini I dimly 
remember witnessing from “the gods” a 
performance of.“ Traviata ” at Covent Garden 
in which the diva had the support of John 
McCormack. 
London, S.W.7. Rosert F. NATHAN. 
Critics and Criticism 

Many of us are much more concerned about 
the standard of recording than in being given 
snatches of biography and analysis with which 
we are already either familiar—or, at any rate, 
can make ourselves familiar via books. I 
contend that reviews should centre around 
two main features : 

(a) The Technical Standard of Recording. 

(i) Reverberation Characteristics of 
Hall 


(ii) Degree of Surface Noise. 
(b) The Standard of Performance and 
Interpretation. 

In W.R.A.’s reviews (June) there is not one 
reference to (a) above, so that, for those who 
have no chance of hearing a new recording 
before buying it (i.e. those living in the smaller 
towns where dealers usually carry very small 
stocks), there is no guidance to indicate whether 
or not the type of recording would suit their 
taste. Some of us are very fastidious about such 


things. 
In order to indicate the degree of reverbera- 
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tion, let R.1, R.2 and R.3 be three degrees of 


reverberation, ranging from almost complete 
absence (R.1) to excessive reverberation, 


amounting almost to echo (R.3), R.2 being the 
happy mean. I give as three examples these 
records : 

R.1. Beethoven Symphony No. 5 (Tos- 


canini). 
R.2. Mozart “Jupiter” (Vienna Phil.— 
Walter). 
R.g3. Puccini Arias (Hammond and Halle— 
Belle Vue). 

A similar symbolic reference could be made 
to the degree of surface noise present. S.1, S.2 
and S.3 are suggested as suitable symbols. 

Surely it would be quite simple for W.R.A. 
and A.R., if they prefer to give biographies 
and analyses of works in their reviews, to add 
the above references in parenthesis—thus 
(R.1, $.3). It would not take up any significant 
amount of your valuable space and would help 
many in their choice. 
Alfreton, Derbyshire. Georce R. Dickiz. 


Critics Under Criticism 


There has recently been an issue of a magnifi- 
cent recording of “‘ Let the Bright Seraphim.” 
This apparently was so good that the critics 
could not find much wrong with it, so some of 
them decided that it should be out of tune. 
Thinking what an extraordinary thing it is that 
the Companies should, as we are led to believe, 
issue records that are out of tune, I wrote to 
the Columbia Company asking them whether 
they did not think it an unwise policy for a 
concern of their reputation to issue records 
that are out of tune. 

I received a courteous reply to the effect that 
this recording was passed as satisfactory by the 
conductor and singer—in fact by everybody 
concerned. 

Do you, sir, not think it time that this kind of 
nonsense was stopped ? When all is said and 
done, recordings are made for the enjoyment of 
music lovers, not for the dissection of critics, 
whose business it would seem to be to go about 
looking for the worst in life. 
Chelmsford. C. P. Wrppows. 
War-time Thorn Sharpener 

Thorn needle users who have a difficulty in 
obtaining sharpeners will, I think, find this 
solve their problem: 

Take a piece of hard wood 1} ins. square and 
cut a circular hole in the centre } in. in 
diameter. Cut a strip of fine emery cloth, or 
glasspaper, the width of the thickness of the 
wood and long enough to complete the circle 
of the hole in the centre, making sure the 
ends meet flush (not to overlap). Coat the 
back of this abrasive with glue, Certofix or other 
adhesive and fix in the hole. 

A few gentle rubs of the needle point care- 
fully round the inside of the hole and a good 
point is obtained. 


—, 

















Thickness of Abrasive Strip fitted round inside of 
Wood. Hole. 
I have a sharpener, but rarely use it. I can 
point my needles quicker with the method 


described. 
Gunnislake, Cornwall. J. F. Hampton. 





The GRAMOPHONE 


Longer-Playing Records 

A good deal of space has lately been given in 
your columns to the problems of 100 per cent. 
tax and shortage of materials. 

I was reminded of this by a recent broadcast 
on records of the Debussy Quartet, Op. 10, 
which lasts about 22 minutes, yet takes seven 
sides. There are records in current catalogues 
which last nearly 54 minutes per side (Decca 
CA8o21, issued, I believe, nearly 15 years 
ago on Polydor, is an example), and if all 
recordings were technically as good nowadays, 
there would be little general cause for com- 
plaint. No doubt science of the past 15 years 
could improve on this length, yet even on this 
basis two double-sided records would be suffi- 
cient for the Debussy Quartet. 

A more up-to-date example is Belshazzar’s 
Feast. As recently recorded it lasts 32 minutes 
yet takes 10 sides, and this was recorded when 
the Salvage Campaign was at its height. 
On the 54 minute basis. three double-sided discs 
would show a saving on materials of 40 per cent., 
and a difference in price between 19s. 103d. 
(less than five Plum Labels pre-war) and 
£1 13s. 14d. At the same time the number cf 
breaks in this work—always a bugbear, yet 
inevitable—is reduced from nine to five. 
Nazeing, Essex. GRAHAM LEGGE. 


Acoustic and Electrical Reproduction 


Your various exponents of both systems seem 
to differ in their fundamental ideas of the 
requirements of a “ perfect gramophone.” 

Mr. Robert F. Nathan (June) evidently 
gives the answer as a machine which will 
exactly reproduce the sounds as represented on the 
surface of the record. This is only half the story. 

The object of the recording process as a 
whole is to enable the original sounds to be 
reproduced at will in their original form, the 
human ear being the final judge. It is an 
unfortunate practical limitation, at present, that 
the record surface is not a true representation, in 
itself, of the original sounds, which Mr. Nathan, 
with his acoustic machine, will never be able 
to hear, until this practical difficulty is over- 
come. This surely puts him at a great dis- 
advantage. 

Further, the brilliancy of tone and the 
strength of the recording do vary considerably, 
so that tone and volume controls are a great 
advantage. 

Again, with the present system of recording, 
the contrast between “ loud” and “ soft’ has 
to be reduced on the record, so that for the 
reproduction of the original sounds, some form 
of automatic volume expansion is required. 

Thus the advantages that Mr. Nathan claims 
for the acoustic system are, in fact, its main 
disadvantages, bearing in mind the true object 
of the recording process as a whole. 

Therefore, with the present system of record- 
ing, the electrical system of reproduction will 
give the nearest approximation to the original 
sounds. Whether the ear is “ tricked,” as Mr. 
Nathan puts it, is immaterial, provided that it is 
satisfied with the result. 
Harrow, Middx. D. M. LAMBERT. 

It is very sad that, whether through poor 
design or through misuse, so many radiograms 
should fail to convince the acoustic enthusiast 
of their superiority. ‘‘ Who,” says Mr. Nathan, 
“is to be the judge of what is lifelike? ”’ It is 
surely certain that if the reproduction lacks 
something present in the original it is at least not 
lifelike. Therefore it seems strange to argue that 
the acoustic gramophone which further attenu- 
atest he already attenuated bass on the record is 
not therein defective. The big E.M.G. and 
Expert acoustic gramophones sound surprisingly 
good compared with the average commercial 
radiogram ; but compared with (to take a good 
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commercial model as an example) a Murphy 
A.40.R.G. the defects are at once apparent, if 
the radiogram be properly adjusted. This I add, 
because so many users misuse tone controls 
that I agree with Mr. Nathan that the absence 
of such controls on an acoustic machine is an 
advantage. The absence of a volume control, 
however, cannot possibly be an advantage. 
On records, as in radio broadcasts, the maximum 
volume is much the same on speech or solo 
instruments as on a full orchestra, yet for 
realistic reproduction they should not necessarily 
sound equally loud. 

To one whose means are limited, a not un- 
important advantage of electrical reproduction 
is that the energy required from the record by a 
properly designed pick-up, and therefore the 
wear it causes, is considerably less than the 
energy required, and the wear caused, by the 
best possible acoustic reproducer. Mr. Nathan’s 
own remarks about breakdown of thorn needles 
provide evidence of this. 

I am privileged with abundant opportunities 
of hearing various kinds of music “ in the flesh ” 
and reproduced in various conditions, and I 
think Mr. Bonavia Hunt is remarkably per- 
ceptive if he can hear anything except the needle 
scratch change when he inserts his 11,000 cycle 
low pass filter on ordinary commercial pressed 
discs. If these contain really nothing above 
6,000 cycles, I cannot see how the filter can 
affect the music at all. 


Bedford. D. Crappock. 


First let me congratulate THe GRAMOPHONE 
on its coming of age. I am cheered by the 
thought that our Editor still prefers the acoustic 
gramophone. I sympathise with those who pay 
gs. 11d. for their discs, but would point out that 
this alone makes the pursuit of more perfect 
reproduction well worth while. It may be noted 
that things which people do not buy are not 
taxed : e.g., Bibles. 

Mr. Nathan muffles up his soundbox in a 
chamois leather jacket and sticks needles in the 
rubber sleeve by which it is attached to the tone- 
arm. What is gained by doing this? I have 
established the fact that there is a considerable 
output from the external side of the soundbox 
diaphragm, especially the finer shades of tone, 
which in the struggle to get through the 
bottle-neck at the back of the soundbox, are 
suppressed by the stronger and louder sound- 
waves. Here is the proof: A small Table 
Model fitted with triangular polished plate-glass 
sides between semi-closed lid and cabinet gives a 
purer and clearer note than similar sides of 


3 in. hardwood. As this cannot possibly affect _ 


what goes on inside the soundbox, tone-arm and 
internal horn, it is clear that there is very 
considerable output from the free and open side 
of the soundbox. May I say that I get almost 
“ perfect reproduction ” from this small gramo- 
phone fitted with an ‘‘ Expert” soundbox, 
efficiently balanced and flexibly attached, 
without any unnatural and distorted resonances 
whatever. 

The acid test of the superiority of the soundbox 
over the pickup is surely this: The radiogram 
soon bores its listeners, whereas more “‘ perfect 
reproduction” by a balanced, flexible and 
sensitive soundbox, etc., is a source of never 
ending delight. 

(Rev.) L. D. Grirrrrn, F.R.S.A. 
Bacup, Lancs. 


The majority of the statements of the Rev. 
L. D. Griffith (May) are completely foundation- 
less, and appear to have been inspired by his 
own ideas of what reproduction should be 
rather than any scientific knowledge of the 
subject. 

His statement that Edison never attempted to 
electrify the phonograph is probably true, but 
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entirely ignores the fact that the thermionic 
valve was then little more than a laboratory 
experiment, and the modern valve with sub- 
stantially linear characteristics was quite 
unknown. It is, of course, strictly correct that 
any electrical amplifier introduces distortion, 
but what matters is how much distortion it 
introduces when compared to a mechanical 
system. * Now the principal sources of distortion 
in the former are valves and transformers, and 
by careful design frequency distortion over the 
audio range can be made undetectable (i.e. the 
response curve is flat to within 1 decibel from 
40 to 20,000 cycles) and harmonic distortion in 
a Class A Push-Pull system may be less than 
2 per cent. Amplitude distortion is also negli- 
ible. 

° In a mechanical device such as a soundbox, 
the impedance of its elements considered as the 
complex ratio of force to displasement of the 
element is a function of both amplitude and 
frequency, which will introduce both ampli- 
tude and harmonic distortion to a greater 
extent than any electrical device and even more 
frequency distortion. It is only by the utmost 
care in design that resonances can be eliminated 
and a reasonably flat response obtained. Even 
then it does not in practice compare favourably 
with an electric reproducer. 

Mr. Griffith, on his own admission, says that 
electrical recordings are superior to mechanical 
recordings, yet makes no effort to explain why, 
if this is the case, a similar superiority may not 
be achieved in reproduction. His vague state- 
ments as to electrical impulses giving more 
effective energy to the recording instruments 
than mere sound waves are meaningless. 


H. Puney, B.Sc. 
Great Malvern. 


I am filled with admiration for Mr. R. F. 
Nathan’s attempt to improve the performance 
of his acoustic machine, but must protest 
against his statement that electrical boosting 
of the lower frequencies is a “ trick.” Surely 
the correction of an admitted fault in the 
recording system cannot be categorised as a 
trick. I emphasize the word “ admitted,” as no 
frequenter of the concert hall can leave it 
without being impressed with the enormous 
difference between the bass effects produced by 
the actual instruments and those reproduced by 
the recording. Is it not natural that some of us 
should try to reproduce in some degree this 
thrilling effect in our own rooms ? Moreover, 
it can be done: so why should we deprive our- 
selves of the pleasure of hearing the bass if we 
can obtain it by electrical means? Why 
tamely accept the deficiencies of the recording 
process ? The standard of reference is not the 
record but the actual performance, and the 
object of the electrical reproducer is to solve the 
problem of faithful reproduction of the original. 
The abuse of such a machine by its owner is no 
argument against its proper use. Mr. Nathan 
holds the view that the acoustic system is by 
nature the best possible means of reproducing 
records of the human voice, since it is analogous 
in structure to that of the human vocal appara- 
tus. I see his point, but would gently remind 
him that the record itself is not so produced but 
is the result of an electrically operated cutter. 
I would add that the mechanical operation of 
the vocal mechanism differs essentially from 
that of the soundbox, and that the analogy only 
holds good in reference to the horn. Yet there 
Is nothing to prevent the use of a horn in con- 
Junction with a moving coil speaker system. 
Finally, it should be clearly understood by both 
parties in the dispute that we are comparing the 
best types of acoustic and electric reproducer 
and therefore references to faulty types are not 
in order, 

Noet Bonavia Hunt. 
Stagsden, Bedford. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Mr. Nathan’s (June) interpretation of the 
word “lifelike”? with regard to reproduction 
falls a good deal short of its literal meaning. 
For our reactions when listening to any gramo- 
phone to be the same as if we were in the 
concert hall requires imagination. Because we 
happen to know from our concert-hall exper- 
ience of the piece being played that the faint 
sawing noise heard from our gramophone 
represents all the double basses playing fortissimo, 
and we have sufficient imagination to substitute 
in our minds the noise that we know they are 
really making, is no excuse for describing the 
reproduction as “‘ lifelike.” 

To me, “ lifelike ’’ implies reproduction that 
compares well with the origina]; present 
commercial recording limitations make this 
impossible to achieve with even the best 
apparatus, and several improvements in the 
present recording technique would be necessary : 
(1) Reduction of scratch; (2) Extension of 
recorded frequency range ; (3) On orchestral 
recordings the retention of original variations in 
volume, or, at any rate, a considerable increase 
on the present volume range ; (4) At least two 
entirely separate sound tracks recorded simul- 
taneously in different parts of the studio, to 
give a stereophonic effect. 

The only possible way of obtaining the above 
improvements would be by an electrical 
method of reproduction, .probably sound on 
film, on the lines of the sound track used in the 
New York premiere of Disney’s “ Fantasia.” 

According to an American authority 
(Knowles, “‘ Radio Engineering Handbook ’’) 
the response sounds balanced when the number 
of octaves reproduced above and below approxi- 
mately 800 cycles are equal? For acoustic 
gramophones to sound balanced, therefore, the 
treble response has to be greatly attenuated 
because of the lack of bass. It is a debatable 
point whether it is more of a “ trick’? as Mr. 
Nathan describes it, to use most of the available 
treble and artificially increase the bass to suit, 
as on the electric gramophone, or to seriously 
reduce the treble response to match the lack of 
bass, as on the acoustic type. 

St. Albans. D. Becker. 


In this. discussion, no one has yet satisfactorily 
answered the acoustic fans. Mr. Duncan 
Marshall (Jan.) says that electrical reproduc- 
tion loses the real living presence of the singer. 
No one has yet translated this defect into 
scientific language. 

The real trouble is resonance. Undamped 
resonances tend to make every note sing for a 
fraction of a second, and all delicacy and 
expression is lost. In an acoustic gramophone 
the soundbox resonance is damped by the long 
column of air, but in the average commercial 
radiogram neither the loudspeaker nor the 
pick-up is adequately damped. This gives the 
impression that the acoustic gramophone is 
better than the electric gramophone. 

Loudspeaker resonance is easily damped 
electrically, as Mr. Bird (May) pointed out. 
Pick-up resonance is a matter for the pick-up 
designer, but it can be damped by using a fibre 
needle ; the best pick-up for damping which is 
available is the Meltrope, though of course it is 
less sensjtive than other types. Electrical 
resonance can be avoided by proper design of 
the amplifier, two good solutions being to avoid 
having chokes and condensers together (as in 
Mr. Bonavia-Hunt’s amplifier) or to design the 
transformers, etc. liberally ; the latter is the 
simpler solution though it is apt to be more 
expensive. It is a fatal mistake (but one which 
is often made by commercial designers) to 
attempt tone compensation by means of un- 
damped electrical resonances. That is just 
asking for trouble. By all means have reson- 
ances, but they must be critically damped. 
Merton Park, S.W.19. R. Witson, 
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READERS’ CHOICE 


Letters marked ‘‘ Readers’? Choice”? must reach us 
by the 12th of each month. It is understood that we 
do not necessarily endorse views printed here, and we 
reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 
ORCHESTRAL 
From Mr. H. L. Lercovitcu, 86, Humberstone 
Drive, Leicester. 

H.M.V.—DB6137-8. Symphony III (Roy 
Harris). Boston Sym. Orch., cond. Kous- 
sevitzky. Your peacefulness is broken by this 
stern and at times harsh music of modern 
America. Harris is a man with a message ! 

H.M.V.—DB1554-6. Symphony II in B minor 
(Borodin). L.S.O., cond. Coates. Strong, 
vital and intensely rhythmic music, typical 
of Borodin. A fine recording with the finest 
conductor of Russian music—Albert Coates. 

H.M.V.—C3042. Siesta and Facade Suite No. 
II (Walton). L.P.O., cond. Walton. One 
side—somnolent Mediterranean afternoon ; 
the other a mordant, witty satire on the jazzy 
dance tunes of the ’twenties. 

H.M.V.—C3288. Kikimora (Liadov). Hallé 
Orch., cond. Boult. A perfect miniature— 
evoking sinister atmosphere (with brilliant 
orchestration) as only the Russians can do it. 

H.M.V.—C2911. Marche Slav (Tschaikovsky). 
Boston Prom. Orch., cond. Fiedler. Blatant 
—but very enjoyable with a fine climax. 
Recording much better than B.B.C. Orches- 
tra’s version. 

Decca—K817. March—‘‘ Things to Come ” 
(Bliss). L.S.O., cond. Matthieson. Exciting 
unusual march showing (pleasantly) in- 
fluences of Stravinsky in the rhythmic effects 
and of Elgar in the tune in the Trio. 

Col.—DX902. Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso (Saint-Saens), Campoli, L.S.O. 
cond. Goehr. A perfect example of Saint- 
Saens’ melodic genius and effective solo 
violin writing played by one of England’s 
most versatile violinists. 

Col.—DX121. Danse Macabre (Saint-Saens). 
Orch. Sym. Paris, cond. Gaubart. French 
recording, unusually good of this programme 
music par excellence. Only defect is the 
slight “ tinniness ” of solo violins at begin- 


ning. 
Col. DB507. Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring (Bach). 
Leon Goossens, Choir and Orch. of Bach 


Cantata Club. Original version of this 
best-loved of Bach’s chorales with exquisite 
oboe obbligato by Leon Goossens. 


From Mr. Tony Puppy, Somewhere-in- 
England. (Col. Auto-Player and 5-valve 
Marconiphone Radio.) 

H.M.V.—C2942-5. Schumann Piano Concerto, 
Hess, with Sym. Orch., cond. Goehr. Fluid 
playing which deserves a top rate orchestra, 
but on the whole marvellous value for “‘ plum 
labels.” 

Col.—LX347-9. Symphonie Espagnole, for 
violin and orchestra. (Lalo). Huberman, with 
Vienna Phil. Orch., cond. Szell. There 
could be no better recording than this. The 
solo violin is played with great emotion. 
Unmistakably a continental recording. 

H.M.V.—DB5232. Romance in G major, Op. 
26. (Svendsen). Soloist, Carlo Anderson, 
with Copenhagen Phil. Nothing fancy 
about the playing, just sweet and pure, 
crystal clear, and a fine recording. 

H.M.V.—D1857-8. Prokofieff Classical Sym- 
phony in D, Op. 25. Boston Sym. Orch., 
cond. Koussevitzky. Prokofieff as a ‘“‘ Roman- 
tic”’—a delightful work, played with ex- 
quisite accuracy. 

Col.—LX470-1. Concertstiick in F minor, for 
Piano and Orchestra (Weber, Op. 79). 
Soloist, R. Casadesus, with Orch. Sym. de 
Paris, cond. Bigot. The gem of my whole 
collection, brilliantly recorded. 
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From KrennetH Top, Wellbank, by Dundee, 
Angus. 

H.M.V.—DBr1259-61. Sonata in C (Grieg), for 
Violin and Piano. Kreisler and Rachmaninov 
One of Grieg’s finest works, made all the more 
noteworthy by this excellent rendering. The 
middle movement is particularly beautiful. 

H.M.V.—C1512. The Isle of Mull (Scottish 
Traditional). Glasgow Orpheus Choir, cond. 
Roberton. This beautiful song of the Western 
Isles is here sung with an “ atmosphere ” 
which only this fine choir can convey. 

H.M.V.—DB5837-41. Symphony No. 
(Polish), Tchaikovsky. National Sym. Orch. 
of America, cond., Kindler. A charming and 
much neglected work now comes into its 
own with a recording which is perfect as 
regards playing and acoustics. 

H.M.V.—DB5709-13._ Concerto No. 3 for 
Piano and Orchestra (Rachmaninov). Phila- 
delphia Sym. Orch., cond. Ormandy, 
Rachmaninov at piano. The greatest 
musical genius of his time playing his finest 
concerto as only he was able. Shows the per- 
fect understanding which existed between the 
composer and this fine orchestra. 

Col.—DX63. Symphonic Rhapsody “ With a 
Song in My Heart ” (Rogers, arr. Eric 
Coates). Court Sym. Orch., cond. Eric 
Coates. The first and, I think, the most 
pleasing of Coates’ rhapsodies on popular 
songs. Orchestration in Coates’ best style. 
Excellently played. 

Col.—DB691. Londonderry Air. Oboe, Leon 
Goossens ; piano, Clarence Raybould. An 
example of good oboe playing. The lovely 
melody seems to lose jts somewhat hackneyed 
effect as played here. 

Decca—K852. Moto Perpetuo (Lotter). Boyd 
Neel String Orch. A pleasant and lively 


composition, played with great precision and 


technical ability. 


The Editor specially welcomes the appearance of 
Seminine interest in this feature—noting, with a smile, 
that the writers admit having been stung into action by 
the challenge of Mr. W. 7. Mead (May). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


From Miss P. M. Pavey, 65, Matthews Road, 
Yeovil, Som. 

H.M.V.—DB2540-2. Nutcracker Suite (Tchai- 
kovsky). Philadelphia Sym. Orch., cond. 
Stokowski. Light music “ grandly ” played. 
“ Dance of the Flutes ” especially pleasing. 

H.M.V.—D1293. Orpheus in the Underworld 
(Offenbach). Berlin S.O. Orch., cond. 
Blech. Well-known overture worthy of 
repetition—one of the most pleasant record- 
ings I have heard. 

H.M.V.—D1835. Barber of Seville (Rossini). 
Phil. Sym. Orch. of New York, cond. 
Toscanini. Grand playing, grand recording, 
grand conducting—in fact a grand record.. 

H.M.V.—DB2304. Vesti la giubba (Pagliacci). 
Impossible to listen to Gigli’s singing in 
this record and remain unmoved. Far and 
away my favourite “ vocal.” 

H.M.V.—D1188. First Movement, Sonata in 
C minor (Beethoven). Frederic Lamond. To 
my mind the most sympathetic rendering of 
the “ Pathetique ” Sonata I have heard. 

H.M.V.—DB1404. Aria (Bach). from Suite in 
D. Casals, violoncello. Air on the G String 
should always be played as a solo, and no one 
could improve on this recording. 

H.M.V.—C2047. Softly Awakes My Heart 
(Samson and Delilah). Marion Anderson. 
A lovely contralto voice, although the diction 
might be clearer. Should be sung in French, 
but nothing could detract from this beautiful 
mellow voice. 

H.M.V.—B8103. Steal Away and Water Boy. 
Paul Robeson at his best, singing two of the 
loveliest of the Negro Spirituals. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


From Mrs. Joyce M. KircuincMan, Cowslip 
Green, Wrington, Bristol, Som. 

H.M.V.—DB2561-5. Quintet in C major, Op. 
163 (Schubert). Pro Arte, with Anthony 
Pini. An inexpressibly lovely quintet. 

H.M.V.—DB3751-5. Sonata in B flat major. 
posth. (Schubert). Artur Schnabel. Inspired 
playing of a master ; the slow movement is 
exquisite. 

Col.—DXog12-16. Sonata in B flat major, Op. 
106. (Beethoven). Louis Kentner. An 
impressive performance of one of Beethoven’s 
masterpieces ; brilliantly played. 

H.M.V.—DA1777. Si mes vers avaient des 
Ailes. (Hahn), and Aprés un Réve (Fauré). 
Maggie Teyte’s exquisite voice does full 
justice to these lovely songs. 

H.M.V.—DB5983-6. Piano Quintet. Pro Arte 
with Alfredo Casella (Bloch). This is a 
moving work, with which I am not yet fully 
acquainted, but it grows lovelier with each 
hearing. 


From Mr. J. M. CxAtmers-Hunt, Little 
Orchard, Broad Oak, Nr. Canterbury, 
Kent. 

H.M.V.—DA1140. Capriccio in F sharp 
(Dohnanyi). Piano, Horowitz. Firework 
music and played with true brilliancy. 

H.M.V.—DB5706-08. Concerto No. 1 for 
Piano and Orchestra (Rachmaninov). Phila- 
delphia Sym. Orch., cond. Ormandy, with 
Rachmaninov. His first published work, 
completely revised in 1917, and I think the 
best. The concerto is played to perfection in 
the characteristic S.R. style. 

H.M.V.—DB5780-4. Symphony No. 3 (Rach- 
manov). Philadelphia Sym. Orch., cond. 
Rachmaninov. Difficult to assimilate— 
improves much on hearing. The first move- 
ment is outstanding for its beautiful theme. 

H.M.V.—DB1542. Danse (Debussy, orches- 
trated by Ravel). Boston Sym. Orch., cond. 
Koussevitzky. Brilliant orchestration reminis- 
cent of the style of Rimsky-Korsakov. The 
B.S.O. performance is excellent here as usual. 

Col.—L2342-3. Sonata No. 2 (Delius, arr. for 
viola by Tertis). Viola, Lionel Tertis ; 
piano, George Reeves. Originally written for 
violin—a lovely work played with great 
delicacy. . The “lente”? movement has a 
particularly haunting melody. 

Col.—DB1267. Concerto Symphonique (Litolff) 
No. 4. L.S.O. with Irene Scharrer, piano. 
Scintillating and cheerful, rather reminsicent 
of Mendelssohn—well played. 


From Mr. C. W. Rope, “ Risewood,” 
Northgate, Cottingham, Hull. (H.M.V. 
Table Grand Acoustic.) 

H.M.V.—C3319-24. Symphony in G minor 
(E. J. Moeran). Hallé Orch., cond. Heward. 
Ideal music for the gramophone, for it 
requires several hearings to be appreciated. 
It well repays one’s interest. 

Col.—DX933. Concerto for Trumpet and 
Orchestra (Haydn). George Eskdale and 
Symph. Orch., cond. Goehr. A real “ find.” 
First-class recording. 

H.M.V.—B3501. Bartered Bride, Overture 
(Smetana). Berlin S.O. Orch., cond. 


Schmalstich. This old record (purchased © 


many years ago) has “ worn well” in both 
sense of the phrase. Excellent ‘ plum ” 
value. 

Col.—LX570. Le Carnival Romain, Overture 
(Berlioz). L.P.O., cond. Beecham. An 
exciting overture, played with fine dash and 
magnificently recorded. 

Col.—DB1788. Tarantella (Casella). Pougnet, 
Pini, Kell, Draper and Eskdale. An attractive 
bit of modern music. Backed by Symphony 
No. 3 (Milhaud)—rather more “ difficult.” 

H.M.V.—D1775-6. Concerto No. 1 in E flat 
major (Liszt). Levitzki and L.S.O., cond. 
Ronald. An old recording of ‘ showy” 
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music, and a great favourite. The recording 
of the pianoforte could hardly be excelled, 

H.M.V.—E475. Courante (Bach) and Sonatina 
in A major—Allegretto (Torroba). Andres 
Segovia. A fascinating guitar record by a 
great player. 

VOCAL 
From Mr. JoHN Broperick, 5, Connaught 
Street, Athlone, Co. Westmeath. 

H.M.V.—DBo81. “Un Bel Di” (Puccini) 
and “Ave Maria” (Verdi). A_ breath- 
taking performance by the great La Scala 
prima donna, Margaret Sheridan. 

H.M.V.— DB1499. Gioconda —“ Cielo e¢ 
Mar!” and Brindisi—Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Gigli. This lovely voice at its best period. A 
record of great beauty. 

H.M.V.—DB3462. ‘‘ Dove Sono,” “ Porgi 
Amor” (Mozart). Tiana Lemnitz. En- 
couraging to hear a modern singer with such 
a glorious voice. 

H.M.V.—DBo88. “Si, mi chiamano Mimi” 
(Bohéme). ‘“‘ Elsa’s Dream” (Lohengrin), 
Margaret Sheridan. One of the finest vocal 
records ever made. ° 

H.M.V.—DA874. “‘ Ecco Ridente ” and “Se 
il mio nome” (Barber of Seville). Tito 
Schipa. What is more delightful than a good 
lyric tenor? 

Col.—D1612. “Serenata” and “ Fin c’han 
del vino” (Don Giovanni). Mariano 
Stabile. An old recording, but Stabile sings 
these lovely melodies supremely well. 


FROM THE U.S.A. 

From Lr. Lansinc B. Battey, U.S. Army, 
1348, Versailles Avenue, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. (Custom built machine, 
double turn-table, Audax light-weight, 
magnetic pick-ups, push-pull amplifica- 
tion system, Jensen speakers.) 

Victor—M104 (H.M.V.—C1710-26 in GM87). 
Mass in B minor (Bach). Soloists, Philhar- 
monic Choir and London Sym. Orch., cond. 
Coates. The most magnificent utterance of 
man, which even spotty performance and 
oldish recording cannot blemish. 

Delius Society, Vol. II. L.P.O., cond. Beecham. 
In “ Sea Drift”? you have Whitman, Delius, 
and Beecham at their best. Need more be 
said? 

Victor—M541-2. “Die Zauberfléte” (Mozart). 
Soloists, Berlin Philharmonic Orch., Chorus, 
cond. Beecham. Take Mozart’s most in- 
gratiating opera, add Beecham, Lemnitz, 
Hiisch, Berger, Strientz, and the super- 
Berlin organisations, stir with intelligence 
and enthusiasm, pour into perfect recording, 
and you have one of the most intoxicating 
and exulting experiences on record. Pure 
magic. 

Victor—M322. Debussy Song Recital. Maggie 
Teyte and Alfred Cortot. Strong enough 
superlatives have not yet been invented for 
this perfect realisation of perfect modern 
French song. Teyte is something celestial. 

H.M.V. “Die Winterreise”? (Schubert). 
Gerhard Hiisch (bar.) and Hans Udo Miller 
(pf.). The breadth and exquisite beauty of 
Schubert lieder are here given full justice by 
an artist of unlimited ability, intelligence, 
and taste. Recording and balance superb. 

Col.—M526. Quintet in G minor (K.516) 
(Mozart). Budapest String Quartet and 
Milton Katims (vla.). The most profound 
and beautiful of Mozart, played as only the 
incomparable Budapests can play it. Top- 
notch modern recording. 

Col.—M449. Symphony No. 3 in E flat major 
(Beethoven). New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orch., cond. B. Walter. A lofty 
and spacious reading of Beethoven at his 
height, given full, breath-taking recording. 

(For after-war reference, when American recordings 

may be more readily available.) 
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ALFRED 


IMHOF, 


LTD. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Dear Sirs: We would 
confirm that we have carried out our comprehensive tests on your 
IM gramophone needles, and that we have found all your claims 
for these needles to be fully substantiated, and listening tests show 
that scratch is very largely eliminated by the use of the IM needle. 
We have no hesitation in giving you permission to state that we are 
prepared to recommend the use of these needles. It is understood 
that you have full permission to reproduce this letter for your own 
publicity purposes and you may state that the report is based on the 
result of tests carried out at our Research Laboratories, Wembley. 
Yours faithfully, FOR THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


(Signed) M. M. Macqueen. 


POINTS FOR YOUR IM’s 


112-116 


No longer need you wait to give 
your records and yourself the 
benefits that come from using 
IM’s until your own personal 
Pointmaster is ready for you. The 
introduction of the IM NEEDLE 
CLINIC into all good record shops 
throughout Britain ensure that 
you will have a plentiful supply of 
new points for your IM’s at a very 
moderate cost. If, probably be- 
cause of labour shortage, your 
usual dealer cannot repoint for 
you, please send your used |IM’s 
by post to: IM Needle Clinic, 
112-116, New Oxford Street, 


London, W.C.1, with your own 
name and address in BLOCK 
LETTERS on the envelope flap 
and enclosing P.O. or stamps to 
the required amount. 


NATIONAL REPOINTING 
PRICES 


10 aes pe Re 6d. 
20 a. ably dale Id. 
30 a gee ce 1/34 
40 ve a % 1/8 
50 “xs es Se 2/- 
each 10 extra iia 4d. 
Return postage and packing 
on all quantities 3d. 


porecord wear-No stuf hiss-Ny nicheyp chatlt? 


LONG PLAYING NEEDLES 
10 FOR 2/- (PURCHASE TAX 1/4) 


NEW OXFORD 


STREET, LONDON, 


w.Cc.l MUSeum 


5944 


The attractive ‘‘ Top-hat ’’ con- 
tains ten IM Long-playing Needles, 
sufficient to give you all the music, 
with repointing, from upwards of 
1,000 recordings. The top can be 
used as a holder for used needles 
awaiting repointing. 





Vill 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES —Advertisements are accepted for this 
sect.on at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. 1f a box number 1s used an extra ls. d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forward_ng of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Cena, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 





WANTED. 





yg ge and Electric Vocal Celebrity Record- 
+ ings, H.M.V.s, Fonotipias, G. & T.s. Highest 
prices paid.—Box No. 1176, c/o ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton. M: ddlesex. 


A RECORD Player, Plus-a-Gram or Gram 
wet Motor.—Campbell, 101, The Avenue, Pinner, 
5101. 


A t- -WAVE Radiogram. Electric motor, Player 
Gramophone; excellent condition. Sym- 
phonies, Concertos, especially Shostakovich, 
Elgar, fibred, Albums.—Lower, Rawcliffe Bridge, 
Goole. 
EETHOVEN, “ Pastoral’”’ (Toscanini), fibred. 
—Particulars to J. Robson, 1, Thornsbeach 
Road. Catford, S.E.6 
BEETHOVEN Violin Concerto (Telefunken), 
fibred only.—Berry, 3, Heyes Lane, Tim- 
perley, Chesh‘re. 
EETHOVEN Society (Piano Sonatas, Schnabel). 
Complete series or odd volumes, good condi- 
tion essential —Cunnington, Tatchley House, 
Dollis Avenue, Finchley N.3. 


OL. 4828, Chopin Waltz and Study (Murdoch). 
Beethoven Sonata Society, Volume Nine.— 
Young, 4, Kingsbury Square, Aylesbury. 























FRENCH Columb.a D.2020 (Revnaldo Hahn), 
D.6280 (Rogatchewsky), DFX.191 (Ballade- 
Jaubert), LF.133-4 (Les Songes—Milhaud), 
LFX.337 ((Giration—Pierne). State condition 
and price.—L. Simpkins, 38, Norbury Avenue, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


H- .M.V., Joseph Hislop, ‘“‘ Turn ye to me.” State 
pri ao. 6: Wilks, 23, Conduit Street, 


Gloucester. 
.1972-3, Anacreon 








Overture (Cherubini), 

Mengelberg; B.3581, Jovial Aiolus (Bach), 
Keith Falkner.—Box 1278, c/o ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


MccORMACK.— -Wanted, various Deletions, all 
periods, good condition.—D. L. Smith, 17 6, 
Cecil Court, Fawcett Street, London, S.W.10 


MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 

chase large or small Collections of Fibred 
Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester, 3. 


AST numbers of ‘“* The Gramophone,’’ com- 

p.ete volumes or otherwise. Also fibred Cilas- 
sical Records. State price wanted.—Box No. 1333. 
c o “The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton. Middlesex. 


IRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given. —Write Box No. 98, c/o ‘‘ The 
3ramophone.’ ’ 49, Ebrington Road. Kenton, Max. 


‘CHUMANN’S Fourth Symphony, Mozart’s C 

Minor (piano), Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certos.—Riley, 20, South Street, Leighton 
Buz-ard. 

















The GRAMOPHONE 


SYMPHONIES, Concertos and other Album Sets 
wanted; fibred.—Box No. 1380, c/o ‘‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Kenton. 
M‘ddlesex. 


Ebrington Road, 


September, 1943 


H™. Table Gramophone, Model 109, oak, 
fitted Cosmocord Crystal Pick-up (original 
tonearm and soundbox included), £5 or offer.— 
Costa, 73, Cowick Hill, Exeter. 





THE Lost Chord, by Gogorza, Gluck, Homer 
and Williams. Also H.M.V. DB.592, Caruso 
and Gogorza.—Fredk. Williams, 219, Lee Street, 
Hull. 
RGENTLY, Child’s favourite, accidentally 
destroyed, Regal-Zonophone MR.3056, ‘Wings 
over Navy.”—Coltman. Manse. Haverhill, Suffolk. 


WANTED. —Automatic Record Changer, must 
be in first class order, operating at least 
ten 12in. records.—Full particulars and price to, 
Ash, Ashcroft, Kingscote, Tetbury, Glos. 


V ANTED.—Beethoven's Sonatas, Quartets, 
Symphonies 7 and 9, ‘“ Archduke’”’ Trio, 
and Diabelli Variations. Also complete Sets or 
odd parts of Requiems and Masses.—Underwood, 
18. Grange Park Road. Levton. London. 


ANTED.—Mark IX or similar Acoustic Re- 

producer; also Oxford Companion to Music, 
by Percy Scholes.—McCallum, 10, Minynant, 
Rhiwbina, Cardiff. 


ANTED.—Schumann: Kreisleriana (Cortot). 

Faschingschwank aus Wien; Fantasie C 
Major, Op, 17, Chopin; Prelude, Op. 45, Ravel; 
original version for pianoforte, “Pavane pour 
une Infante Defunte.’-—Miss Forman, 43, Ossul- 
ton Way. London, N.2 


ANTED urgently, H.M.V. 

B.3479, B.3916, B.5318, Columbia DX.738, 
3675. 4100, Decca F.6791-3, Brunswick 01062, 
Vocalian K.05290. Victor 38139.—Box No. 1328, 
c/o ‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


ANTED.—Shostakovitch, Ist Symphony, 

(H.M.V.); Chausson B Flat Symphony 
(H.M.V.); Stravinsky, ‘‘ Les Noces”’ (Columbia), 
7s. 6d. paid each record if in clean fibred con- 
dition.—_Write Mr. Tomlin, 8, Glebe Road, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


ANTED —Fibred only. Concerto 
(Bloch), Duets for Children (Walton), 
Fugue (Berners).—Box No. 1306, c/o ‘ Th 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


5/- EACH offered for Jack Hylton H.M.V 
Magenta Label Records: BD.172, BD. 5030, 
5034, 5037, 5054-5, 5118, 5136, 5144, 5167, 5200-1, 
— 64, Warwick Park, Tunbridge 
Wells 


10/- OFFERED Ravel ‘‘ Ronsard a son ame” 
(DA.4866). 50/- Heure, Espagnole.—34, 
Conevdale. Welwyn Garden Citv. 


FOR SALE. 


LBUM “‘‘P.anets,’’ conducted Holst, 35s.; 
Album ‘‘ Rosenkavalier,’’ four orchestral 

records conducted Strauss, 2ls.; Album “ Die 
Kunst der Fuge,’”’ brand new, 70s.; Album “ Par- 
sifal, Act 3,”’ 8 records, Berlin Opera, conducted 
Karl Muck, 40s.; Schubert C. Major, 6 records, 
conducted Biech, 30s.; 
records, Budapest 
af Jupiter,” L.S.O., conducted Coates, 20s. 
perfect condition. Sent registered post. No 
callers.—Morton, Naval Centre, 10, Union Road, 
Cambridge. 




















C.1547, C.1734. 








Grosso 














OFFERS required, 23 fibre-played E.M.G. Recom- 
mendations, including ‘‘Clock’’ (Toscanini) 
and “* Unfinished ”’ (Walter) Symphonies, 
Beethoven Quartet, Opus 131 (Busch) and 
Sonata  Pathétique (Kempff).—Newman, 45, 
Wakes End. Eversholt. Bletchley, Bucks, 


OR Exchange, for Operatic Vocals: Symphonies, 
Concertos, Orchestral. Wanted, Battistini, 
Bonci, Schipa, and others Also copy ‘“ Enrico 
Caruso ’’—Key.—Spicer, 45, Morley Road, East 
Twickenham, Middlesex. 


RRE-ELECTRIC Vocal Recordings. Stamps for 
particulars from Quance, 67, Uphill Grove, 
Mill Hill. N.W.7. 


RARE Recordings by Arimondi, Barrientos, 
Bispham, de Lucia, Eames, Farrar, Garbin, 
Kurz, Melba, Plancon, Scotti, etc.; also many 
deleted acoustic and electric records for sale or 
exchange. Photographs, letters of singers, com- 











posers and stage celebrities——MacHarg, 4, West- 
field Drive. Gosforth. Newcastle-on-Tvne. 


RECORDS, Orchestral and Instrumental: Elgar 

’ velet.ons. Also few rare and original Caruso, 

r=. Ryall, 5, Courtfield Road, London, 
-W.7 








” 1 Gramophone,”’ 4 years, as ne Jan 
1938, to Dec., 1941. Hulf_ price. ww rittall, 
Blackford. North Cadbury. Nr. Yeovil. 


bad ‘THE Gramophone,’”’ September, 1934—Sep- 

tember, 1941 (July, 1938, missing), also 
December, 1941, February and March, 1942, 
What offers?—Sharp, Joseph's, The Street, 
Takeley, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 


OSCANINI, Horowitz Tchaikovsky Concerto 

No. 1, played few times only. Fibred only, 

apa 30s.—61, Sandridge Road, Melksham, 
ilts. 


IRELESS World * 7-valve Quality Amplifier 

7 Baker’s Selhurst Radio. Tone control 
stage. arge energised sneaker. Output trans- 
former. All valves. Eight watts push-pull out- 
put. As brand new. Large solid box baffle in- 
cluded. Carriage paid, passenger train, £21. 
Two AC. gram motors, 100 to 250 volts. Collaro 
10in, table, £4. Garrard 12in. table, £5 Both 
perfect but no automatic stops. No callers.— 
o Ponomg Naval Centre, 10, Union Road, Cam- 
ridge. 


. 290 ACOUSTICS (Vocal, Orchestral), includ- 

ing Me'ba’s, Destinn’s, Tetrazzini, 
Caruso’s, Van Rooy. McCormack and Evan 
Willams "’ Good condition.—Box No. 1363, c/o 
“The Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


IMPLE Instructions for improving Acoustic 

Gramophones, 1s 3d. post free; ‘‘ Paradox” 
Flexible Connector (Patent applied for), 6s.— 
From Rev. L. D. Griffiths, F.R.SA., Tunstead 
Vicarage, Stacksteads, Bacup, Lancs, 








ICHTERLIEBE,’’ Denize, Ciarinet Trio, 
Mozart, Operatic, Piano.—Mann, 28. Vic- 
toria Street, Luton. 


FIBRED: Brahm’s Haydn Variations, N.Y. 
Phil., Toscanini, 12s.; Petite Suite de Con- 

cert, L.S.O., Sargent, 8s.—J. A. Young, 109, 

Grange Road, West Hartlepool, Co. Durham. 











TEL sEFUNKEN Records.—Mozart’s Symphony 

No. 32 in G, Stravinsky’s ‘‘ Jeu des Cartes.” 
Miniature Scores: Puccini's “ Turandot,” 
Mahler's Ninth Symphony, Dukas’s Symphony in 

Rachmaninoff’s Fourth Piano Concerto, 
Stravinsky’s ‘“ Fire Bird’ (original suite, 
Schott’s Edition). Good condition essential.— 
L. Reid Baker, 5, Eaton Crescent, Bristol, 8. 


se SALE, “ Cascade ”’ 
with 8 ft. Horn, £25.—Gramophone_ Ex- 
change, 121, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C 2. 


H™: Radiogram, A.C., Model 580, eight 
record changer in perfect condition, with 20 
records, £95.—Stockwell, 40, Broomwood Road, 


Cabinet Gramophone, 





Battersea, S.W. 


TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rates for ths sect on—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and Single figures will be 
counted as words. 


ALLAN S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
Subscript on L‘brary; 3,500 Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42, c/o ‘“* The Gramo- 
phone.’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton. Middlesex. 


RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash.— 

Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3007. 




















SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling: whole libraries or 


THE 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 
Se ~=—George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE. Near KEIGHLEY 


ORDER FORM 


THe GRAMOPHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 
I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, 





PERRET MOTI ones sneecscsevesnsevexcvensaveese ..number. 








Date 


Name 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) 


PRMODES Cpu unceks cick ieceesnents 





























COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
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Ry LO OR Of, om, 


SGOLBREN PYRAMID THE 
NEEDLES GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, 


LTD. 





Announce 


that they have a limited quantity 
of 3-valve Record Amplifying 
Chassis, complete with valves, 
matched speaker and volume and 
tone controls. 


T H E B E ST O N 4 to 6 watts output, A.C. or Uni- 
R E C O R D versal, at £15. 15.0 each, carriage 


The steel, the machinery and the paid. 
men that go to the making of 


“Golden Pyramid” Need! 
now making "quntnions. x“ ASTRA HOUSE 
u 


are scarce, it they are still the 121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
best on record. (4 doors East of Cambridge Circus). 


Sole Makers and Patentees: Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 3007. 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 
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© e6 99 
Strong Plain Gramophone KEEP IN TOUCH 
From time to time we are able to offer an ‘‘ Expert ”’ 
Recor d Albums hand-made Acoustic Gramophone or Sound Box built 
from guaranteed pre-war parts. 
to hold 3, 4, 5 or 6 records each. We can also offer an occasional bargain in the form 


12’ size only @ 4/6 each (postage extra). of a rebuilt and guaranteed ‘‘ Expert ’’ Radio Set. 

If you are interested in either an Acoustic Gramo- 
Limited supply. phone, a Sound Box, or a Radio Set, please let us 
know. Our supply of pre-war parts is very limited. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, LIMITED EXPERT GRAMOPHONES, LTD., 


121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. INGERTHORPE, 
Tel: TEMPLE BAR 3007. GREAT NORTH RD., LONDON, N.2. 
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RECORD SCRAP CAMPAIGN A Generous Allowance 


H.M.V. - DECCA - COLUMBIA - BRUNSWICK - PARLOPHONE a 
REGAL - REX will be given on your unwanted records of 
Old Records of above manufacture still URGENTLY required, the following good music in fibre played condition if you 
‘ASH payments will be allowed: buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
10” Records 2jd. each. 12” Records 4d. each. Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
For all other types of Records other than LAMINATED for which no credit can , e, i; WiC. 
be given: 12” Records 2d. 10” Records ltd. Under 10” Two for 13d. Avenue, London 
el eg guidance, “ps a ee a. “, ZONOPHONE 
ecords commencing from the following umbers are of any use: ° ° 
COLUMBIA: DB762. CB4I6. FBI000. LB8. DX330. LX163. For the Limited P urse, Records 
PARLOPHONE : RO20175._ R137. Fico. F3000. OTIOI. E11193. that have been taken in part exchange are 
REGAL-ZONOPHONE : MR533. MF200. available for sale or exchange in the Used 
BRING BACK YOUR OLD RECORDS AND HELP THE WAR EFFORT — oy Ee 8 a — 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER LIMITED po ggg Sy my erm 


138-140, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. Phone : TEMple Bar 9351 





























COVER IM The GRAMOPHONE September, 1943 

















THE ORGAN, THE DANCE BAND 
AND ME 


Billy Thorburn at the Piano 


My shadow misses your 
Shadow ; Romanesca 
F 1990 





[VOR MORETON « DAVE KAYE 


cn Two Pianos with String Bass and Drums 


Dizzy Fingers ; Manhattan Holiday 








F 1937 






































1993 SUPER RHVTHM © & STV TEI 
STULE SERIES = © 11) eee rrmrssnnensn 


Henry Geehl 





al Memory is my Happiness (‘'The 
4 ARRY PARRY , Dancing Years'’) Novello 
, : ' Some day we shall meet Again (‘The 
and his Radio Sextet . 2 Lisbon Story"’) Purce!i—Parr-Davies 
é' : # RO 20523 
A hundred years from Today ; 


Tea for Two . 
R 2882 eT ‘ 


HARRY JAMES DUKE ELLINGTON GERALDO 


and his Orchestra and his Orchestra 
Indiana ; Record Session Sump’n ‘bout Rhythm ; 
R 2883 R 2884 and his Orchestra 


Never a day goes By; Take it from 


Th ree ae - - - F 1988 
FUTURE SUPPLIES! Your future record supplies depend You aa with everything that’s 


upon you. Take your old records now to your Record Dealer. Beautiful; Inmy Arms - - F 1989 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED + HAYES + MIDDLESEX 





Printed by Gress & BamrortH Ltp., St. Albans and published by the Proprietors, GENERAL GRAMOPHONE PUBLICATIONS LTD., Montague House, 
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